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Economie Asset No. 1 


‘he South, economically if not politically, is more solid than 
ever before. Its industries are growing by leaps and bounds. Its 
agriculture is being diversified and integrated with business, and its 
financial institutions, always sound, have become increasingly more 
forward looking. Its cattle, paper and pulp, oil and synthetic fibre 
industries are humming. Textile firms, commercial airlines and in- 
dustrial plants that once were wholly foreign to the area, chemicals, 
electrical goods, aluminum, glass, all are now thriving throughout 
the region. In just the last ten years, the South has doubled its 
industrial plant capacity. 


Prospects for continued and accelerated growth seem assured. 
The new year will bring 365 new multi-million dollar plants to Dixie 
and fresh ideas for future progress if predictions of one of the re- 
gion’s foremost development groups come true. The Southern Asso- 
ciation of Science and Industry said that in 1952 groundwork was 
laid for “unprecedented industrial developments” in the South in 
the future. James F. Crist, SASI president, predicts that: “During 
1953 the South will continue to grow industrially at a rate faster 
than that of any other region, and will again enjoy a new high in 
per capita income.” 


Tremendous industrial growth is te be seen everywhere in the 
South. New factories have appeared as if by magic. Modern farm- 
ing machines dot the landscape. But, best of all, modern men, 
inspired by enlightened self-interest, are doing their jobs well. 














PHOSPHATE 


for the manufacture of industrial chemicals 


SPHATE 


for the manufacture of complete fertilizers 


PHOSPHATE 


ground rock phosphate for direct application to the soil 


> 
Malernale rest 


high grade phosphates phosphate division 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


for in d ust I y a ie ag! IC ultu re General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


Phosphate mines and plants in Florida at Noralyn, Peace Valley, Achan, 
Mulberry; in Tennessee at Mt. Pleasant and Wales, 


This advertisement is appearing currently in magazines reaching fertilizer manufacturers 





OR YEARS, the Southern Railway System and 

many other organizations and individuals in the 
Southland have been saying to all America— 
“Come South, to find spectacular new opportunities 
in industry, agriculture and commerce.” And our 
voices have been heard! 





In the past decade, the South’s rate of economic 
growth has far exceeded the national average in 
practically every category. In new construction, 
now at an all-time high. In expanded manufacturing 
output. In farm income, which has quadrupled. In 
per capita income and consumer sales. 





Look back—and see how far we have come. 
Look ahead—and see the certainty of still greater 
progress and growth. Because all of us in the modern 
Southland are determined that it will continue to 
grow. And all of us will benefit. 


President 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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ETAL WALLS 


for INDUSTRIAL and COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS 
ALUMINUM, STAINLESS or GALVANIZED STEEL 


Below you see the powerhouse of a completely new industrial 
plant in which over 225,000 square feet of Mahon Aluminum 
Insulated Metal Walls were employed on the exterior. 
1,070,000 square feet of Mahon Steel Deck went into the 
construction of the roof on this same plant. Insulated Metal 
Walls are rapidly becoming standard construction for indus- 
trial plants in some of the world’s largest industries. Among 
the advantages of this type of permanent wall construction 
are: light weight . . . lower cost in both material and labor 
. reduction in construction time due to rapid erection even 
in Al | j in extreme low temperatures—and, an over-all “U” Factor 
{ Pi oe better than a conventional masonry wall... these add up to a 
substantial saving in over-all building costs. Mahon Insulated 
Metal Walls are available in the three patterns shown at left. 
Each lends itself to individual architectural expression in design. 
The Mahon ‘Field Constructed” Fluted or Ribbed Wall can be 
Hi { erected up to sixty feet in height without horizontal joints—a 
1 feature of Mahon Walls that is particularly desirable in power- 
| houses or other buildings where high expanses of unbroken 
. i @ aa wall surface are common. See Sweet's Files for complete 
_ information and Specifications, or write for Catalog No. B-53-B. 
FLUSH, RIBBED, or FLUTED 


Over-oll “U"’ Factor of Various Types is Equivalent THE R. €. MAHON COMPANY 


to or Better than Conventional 16” Masonry Wall Detroit 34, Mich. © Chicago 4, Ill. © Representatives in all Principal Cities 


x 














<4 Manufacturers of Insulated Metal Walls; Steel Deck for Roofs, Partitions, and 
: Permanent Concrete Floor Forms; Rolling Steel Doors, Grilles, and 
Underwriters’ Labeled Rolling Steel Doors and Fire Shutters. 
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Plans Set for SPA 
Convention and Exposition 


Centered around the 38th annual meet- 
ing of the Southern Pine Association, 
the SPA Machinery and Equipment Ex- 
position on April 8-10 will feature dis- 
plays of more than a million dollars 
worth of equipment and machinery used 
in manufacturing, logging and mill work. 

Most of the meetings of the Association 
will be held at the New Orleans Munici- 
pal Auditorium, site of the machinery 
show. The convention will have mechani- 
cal progress as its theme. 

This year’s machinery exposition is ex- 
pected to be the largest of its kind ever 
held in America. 

In addition to exhibits inside the Audi- 
torium, several squares of land adjacent 
to the building are being reserved for 
display and operation of motorized equip- 
ment. Truckloads of logs and lumber will 
be available for the demonstrations. 

H. C. Berckes, executive vice president 
of Southern Pine Association, reports 
that 80 per cent of the exhibit space al- 
ready has been reserved. A list of prod- 
ucts to be shown includes: 

Planers, steel strapping machinery, saw 
sharpeners, sash gang mills, power saws, 
tractors and other logging equipment, 
wood laminating machinery, two-way ra- 
dio systems, straddle and lift trucks, 
wood treating chemicals, dry kiln equip- 
ment, portable sawmills, chippers, log 
loader, trucks, moisture meters, dialec- 
tric high frequency equipment, adhe- 
sives, sawmill carriages and feedworks, 
truck-mounted cranes, tandem sawmill 
layouts and forestry supplies. 

Conferees will be provided bus trans- 
portation from hotels to the Auditorium, 
and meals will be available there. The 
Municipal Auditorium is only a few 
blocks from New Orleans’ historic French 
Quarter and about six blocks from the 
hotel and business district. 

This year’s exposition will be similar 
to the one sponsored by the Association 
in 1950. It will provide an opportunity 
for lumbermen and others to learn first- 
hand about new equipment and ma- 
chinery. 

While the 1950 show was attended 
largely by SPA subscribers, others in the 
wood-using industries will be invited to 
the 1953 exhibition. In addition to South- 
ern Pine and hardwood manufacturers, 
representatives of furniture, millwork, 
pulp and box industries will attend, 

Machinery and equipment will be 
shipped to the exposition from manu- 
facturers in all sections of the United 
States, as well as Canada, Sweden and 
Germany. 

In addition to the exposition and SPA 
conclave, the Southern Pine Industry 
Committee will hold its annual meeting 
in New Orleans on April 8-10. Repre- 
senting the entire Southern Pine indus- 
try, SPIC will examine policies and leg- 
islation of the new administration and 
Congress that affect all phases of lumber 
operations. In addition, national defense 
activities, procurement and other indus- 
try-wide matters will be examined. 





MERCHANT BARS 
Stocks for Warehouses 


There’s an important advantage 
which is part of every CONNORS 
transaction ...This “plus factor” 
is superior service: Getting what 
you want when you want it! 

@ Next time, check your steel needs 
with CONNORS...If we promise 
you something, you can depend 
on it}... 


‘| ANGLES & BANDS 


Bed Spring Frames 
etc. 


I ~y 
FENCE POSTS & 
HIGHWAY SIGN 
COTTON TIES POSTS 


CONNORS 
STEEL COMPANY 


DIVISION OF H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


® 
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BUSINESS TRENDS 





1952-A Profitable Year 


In addition to being a year of high business activity, 
1952 gives evidence of being also a profitable year for 
business. 

For manufacturers as a whole, the rate of return on 
stockholders’ equity should average out at better than 
20 per cent alees taxes, and 10 per cent after federal 
taxes. 

These averages would have been higher except for 
abnormal loss sustained by the iron and steel industry 
during the second quarter strike. 

Another segment of the industry to suffer indirectly 
from the same cause was the motor vehicle industry. 

Profits of this industry undoubtedly were cut substan- 
tially by reason of inavailability of materials. 

Corporate working capital continued a steady increase 
throughout 1952. 

By year end it is estimated that net working capital 
of all corporations stood at better than $87 billion, a 
gain of some $5 billion over the 1951 year-end figure. 


THE NATION 


While some geographical sections of the United States 
show somewhat better gains than others, prosperity was 
remarkably universal during the year just past. 

One element which served to intensify the business 
activities of certain sections was comprehensive reactiva- 
tion of the aircraft industry. 

This element unquestionably added to the showings 
of the Southwest and Far West, as well as to Maryland 
in the Southeast. 

Furthermore, this same element can be expected to 
remain as a strengthening influence in these same areas 
for at least another year. 

Experience shows, however, that this part of Transport 
Equipment is largely a Governmental proposition, and 
cannot be depended upon for the long pull. 


THE SOUTH 


The South wound up 1952 substantially ahead of the 
Nation as a whole with respect te gain in | Saront volume 
during the year. 


Especially strong in this showing were Texas and Mary- 
land with their Aircraft output, the two Carolinas with 
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exceptional building programs, and Mississippi with a 
14° gain in agricultural production. 


As conditions exist today, few changes can be detected 
in the general situation, and these are all of a seasonal 
nature. 


The early months of the new year will show declines in 
building, in farm output, and very likely in general mer- 
chandising until the Easter Season. This is not to say, 
however, that any of these, or business volume as a whole, 
will be less than in 1952. Indications are that 1953 will 
show up to full advantage with the early months of 1952. 


ON THE UPWARD SIDE 


Increasing demand for national products and the in- 
creasing psychology of confidence apparently are team- 
ing up to make assured a continuation of current high 
business activity. 


Participating in both the demand for products and 
in buoyant confidence, all elements of the economy are, 
for the time at least, pulling together. Consumers, Busi- 
ness and Government are taking an increasing bite out 
of the National Product. 


ON THE DOWNWARD SIDE 


It is worth noting that with all the pressure of demand, 
prices have not risen. To the contrary some weakness 
developed toward the end of the year. 


This can mean but one thing. If demand is increasing, 
supply also is being provided in adequate quantity. 


One other point should be carefully borne in mind. 
With the turn of the year, business borrowing began to 
slack off according to seasonal trend, but not so consumer 
credit. 


As of the year end, total consumer debt stood at over 
$23 billion, an almost $4 billion gain for the year, as 
against a $600 million rise in 1951. 


How much consumer credit is supporting current de- 
mand, and to what extent it can continue to do so, is 
becoming an important question. 


(Continued on page 9) 
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Regional Indicators 
(Continued from page 7) 
Farm Marketings ($ Mil.) Construction ($ Mil.) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1952 1952 


South $1,266 $1,605 


Oct. 
1952 1952 
South $ 927 $ 982 


Other States $2,262 $2,493 Other States $1,875 $2,017 


United States $3,528 $4,098 United States $2,802 $2,999 


Mineral Output ($ Mil.) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1952 1952 1951 


Manufacturing ($ Mil.) 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1952 1952 1951 


South $ 571 $ 565 $ 560 South $ 5,070 $ 5,068 $ 4,425 


Other States $ 491 $ 484 $ 510 Other States $18,086 $18,017 $15,654 


United States $1,062 $1,049 $1,070 United States $23,156 $23,085 $20,079 


National Indicators 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1952 1952 1951 


Personal Income ($ Bil.) 


$ 276.1 $ 276.1 $ 260.9 Ave. Weekly Hours (Mfg.} 41.2 41.4 
Ave. Weekly Earnings (Mfg.) $ 70.66 $ 70.59 $ 65.85 


Carloadings 4,001 3,294 


Consumer Credit ($ Mil.) $ 22,798 $ 22,288 $ 19,989 Consumer Prices ('35-'39-—100) 191.1 = 190.9 


All Inventories ($ Mil.) . $ 74,656 $ 74,189 $ 73,883 Retail Prices ('35-'39 
Mfg. Inventories ($ Mil.) $ 43,512 $ 43,415 $ 42,692 


100) 210.5 210.7 


Wholesale Prices ('47-'49—100) 110.7) Sth 


Trade Inventories ($ Mil.) $ 31,144 $ 30,774 $ 31,19) Construction Costs ('47-'49-—100) 122.5 122.6 


Bank Debits ($ Mil.) ... $195,497 $137,731 $117,231 Electric Output (mil. kw. hrs.) 39,351 40,511 
(Continued on page 10) 
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NATIONAL BUSINESS VOLUME 


(Continued from page 9) 
Business Volume By Regions ($ Million) 
First 11 months 1952 with gain (or loss) over First 11 months 1951 


Con- Manu- Whole- Re- Serv- Busi- 
Farm- Min- struc- factur- Utili- Fi- sale tail ice ness 
ing ing tion ing ties nance Trade Trade Trade Volume 


New Eng. $ 42 $1,692 $16,954 $1,707 $2,163 $9,963 $9,938 $1,654 $44,906 
4-3 +29 t 3° +4°/ 2 +8 even +1 


Mid. Atl. 5,496 55,907 7,879 8,502 57,617 29,816 8,312 176,817 
+ | +2 12 | ra + 6' 57, +4° +4°/ 

E. N. Cen. 6,056 70,443 6,780 5,457 43,199 33,084 6,195 178,005 
( +18 $4 ih +6°% +3° +8 +4°/ +335 

W.N. Cen. 2,422 17,737 3,289 2,335 22,242 14,445 2,208 73,496 
+-10° rT? even +27 +65 +6° +2" +57 


S. Atl. 4,775 22,976 2,853 17,429 18,235 2,942 78,041 
+14 +-3' -3°/ +6% +8° +10° +49 +6%, 





E. S. Cen. 1,642 9,237 975 8,383 7,472 1,201 33,532 
+25°%/ +4 1%, +3%, +79 +8%, T59 “6% 


W. S, Cen, 3,060 14,372 2,005 12,945 13,361 2,154 
+6 +8 +4°/, gas be +65 ig 2 2 ak iy 


Mount. 1,206 3,701 658 4,384 5,122 890 
even re /> a ial de +8° To. “Fe, 


Pacif. 3,347 21,214 3,480 2,977 18,128 15,598 3,691 
even + 10%, +3 +6 +43 +9°/ +3' 





29,696 232,541 33,184 27,925 194,290 147,071 29,257 
+8 +85 +4' 


+3 ris +5 +6°% + 8°. 








WEST 


NORTH CENTRAL 


WeEsT 


SOUTH CENTRAL 
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SOUTHERN BUSINESS VOLUME 


Business Volume by States ($ Million) 
First 11 months 1952 with gain (or loss) over First 1! months 1951 


Con- Manu- Whole- Re- Serv- Busi- 
Farm- Min- struc- factur- Utili- Fi- sale tail we NESS 
ing ing tion ing ties nance Trade Trade Trade Volume 
$ 541 $ 124 $ 442 $2,600 442 $ 286 $1,690 $1,844 $ 310 $8,279 
ie cy: —15% +28 +4° +7%, +10! +1 +8° +4° +7% 
645 110 239 828 247 116 824 1,213 167 4,389 
HH? yy -8 +2 —29 7. ee +5° +3%, 
_ —_ 250 216 257 339 1,493 1,586 305 4,446 
pees ~ —14 +4 wa even _ +15 +4° +5 +6 
444 65 791 1,156 573 476 2,313 2,941 467 9,226 
Hi: +10 +14 +79 +69) +8 +12 + 8' +10 
747 32 538 3,570 569 414 3,265 2,443 474 12,052 
eh even —2 +5 P37, Tee ee +95 + 10° +5 
513 443 417 2,626 468 224 1,996 2,013 320 9,020 
— Ie —4%, +32' even even st +4' +6 +2 
425 721 563 2,732 667 1,986 2,089 296 9,797 
+ 129 dl By / +22 +95 +5° +9 _ —8' Tr t2' 2% “6 
269 16 647 3,630 578 2,485 2,465 397 10,959 
2 +14, +5' +4° even +5° +6: 2 +5%, 
661 12 221 967 203 1,043 1,135 164 4,630 
+14° satay’ Tee Lia a? —59 oh r8% _ +6! rI%, 
1,103 99 705 5,415 1,020 7,555 4,048 795 21,541 
—8° aay! +19 ugh even f ey, +8' +3 +6 
1,001 21 912 5,844 560 3,350 2,747 439 15,229 
-2 +-15%, +40° +3 2, ; re iS +139 +2% +9 
736 519 365 1,552 392 1,747 1,869 338 7,793 
+491 ube __4° +10 5 +7' +8° +6°, +7 
453 it 628 2,501 1,051 1,524 199 6,740 
. 2 even +60 re je malty +8 ' +5‘ +9 
Tenn. 572 68 557 2,977 3,686 2,517 405 11,618 
wae —6‘ “tS +5 ’, %, +8° + 145 +19 +8 





Tex.  -2,120~—t—*«94T 1,893 9,307  -8,434— 8,204 1,357 37,373 
are Tb67, EG mak +11 +14 +4°/ +10 


Va. A 550 ts«* 666 ©3934 2,093 2,701 415 11,582 


5% 3%. even +3 % +29 +6° +13 +39 +5 


W. Va. 172 ~ 863 202 wa |S” ee - 983 1,435 201  ~—«6,038 
yee ae +|° —7%, even —2%, yi +27 +4°/. even even 
South 6,289 10,036 ; 45,994 42,774 7,049 190,712 

“Ay, + 13° + - +75 +10! +4! +7 
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Westinghouse 


For Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Stone & 
Webster Engineering Corporation recently made a 
detailed study of 5 different plans for expansion of the 
client’s electric generator manufacturing capacity. 


The work included an independent review of the 
estimated growth in demand for generators (both 
hydro and steam) through 1970; determination of the 
probable maximum economical size of generators; a 
study of present manufacturing conditions and the 
capacity desired; a study of methods for increasing 
manufacturing facilities; description and examination of 
plans; method of operations under the recommended 
plan; and a step-by-step program of generator fabri- 
cation, with provision for temporary procedures to be 
followed while the expansion work is in progress. 


First step in expansion of Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation was 
mnamayfnciubanig facinney at subsequently retained to design and build the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation’ s Bit eie 
plant, East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania new facilities. 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
A SUBSIDIARY of STONE & WEBSTER, INC. 
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NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 





COMPILED FROM REPORTS PUBLISHED IN THE DAILY CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 


ALABAMA 

BIRMINGHAM — City plans new natural 
gas transmission lateral. $1,800,000 revenue 
bond issue passed. 

BIRMINGHAM — Cosby-Hodges Milling 
Co., Joe Sloan, Vice-Pres. in Charge of Pro- 
duction, plan feed mill. 

BIRMINGHAM — Lamson & Sessions Co., 
3103 27th Ave., N., plans $70,000 office build- 
ing. Van Keuren Davis & Co., 3004 Seventh 
Ave., S., Archts 

HOKES BLUFF — City plans $147,019 nat- 
ural gas distribution system 

BILE — Continental Southern Lines, 
Alexandria, La., $79,750 bus station. Edward 
D. Slater, O’Gw wynn Bldg., Archt. 

MONTEVALLO — Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
manufacturing plant. 
Davis, 
Archts 

RAINBOW CITY — City plans natural gas 
distribution system, $51,286. 

TUSCALOOSA — M. T. Ormond plans $45,- 
be Office sub-station. Don B. Schuyler, 

recht. 


$3,000,000. electrode 
Warren, Knight 
Protective Life Bldg., Birmingham, 


ARKANSAS 


FORT SMITH — Southwestern Publishing 
Co., Donald W. Reynolds, granted FCC per- 
mit for television station. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON — Swift & Co., 1101 First 
Se E., building alterations, 1431 Okie St., 


FLORIDA 


DADE COUNTY — Harold R. Granoff, 4495 
Jefferson Ave., Miami Beach, $100,580 build- 
ing, 795 N.W. 72nd Street. 

DADE COUNTY — Pan American Terminal 
plans one-story building. 

JACKSONVILLE — Argonaut Realty Di- 
vision of General Motors Corp., G. D. Mitten, 
Mer., Detroit, Mich., $2,000, electro-motive 
division plant addition. 

LAKE WORTH — Worth Chemical & Paint 
Co., Frank J. Carlin, Pres., plant for manu- 
facture of paints, varnishes, etc. 

MIAMI — Metropolitan Laundry, $431,000 
laundry building, 1085 N.W. 62nd St. Mont- 
gomery Atwater, 700 S.W. 12th Ave., Archt. 

MIAMI — Palmland Fashions plan manu- 


facturing building. 
MIAMI — Spector & Sons, 575 S.W 
Ave., plan $50, 
75th'St. 
Archts. 
ORANGE CITY — Winter Park Telephone 


22nd 
10 terminal building, 370 N.E. 
Charles Paul Nieder, 1104 Avenue C, 


Co. plans $20,000 telephone building. James 
Gamble Rogers, II, Winter Park, Archt. 

ORLANDO — Holler Chevrolet Co. plans 
$20,887 additions and alterations, 2400 N. 
Orange Ave. James Gamble Rogers, II, Win- 
ter Park, Archt. 

QUINCY — Albritton-Williams. new tele- 
phone building at S.W. cor. Franklin & Mon- 
roe Sts. A. P. Woodard, Tallahassee, Archt. 

TALLAHASSEE — City, $570,493 additions 
to power plant, St. Marks Power Plant. Rey- 
nolds, Smith & Hills, P.O. Box 4817, 227 Park 
St., Jacksonville, Archts.- -Engrs. 


GEORGIA 


NTA — Atlanta Transit Co. plan 
Wileushby Way Garage. Abreu & Robeson, 
Atlanta, Archts 

ATLANT TA — Glidden Co., Adrian D. Joyce, 
Chairman, acquired Eagle Picher’s paint 
plant, and adjoining 5-acre tract. Will con- 
struct new office building and finished stock 
warehouse on site. 

ATLANTA — Seaboard Air Line Railroad 
Co., 752 Seaboard Air Line Railroad Bidg., 
Norfolk. Va., to remodel Seaboard Locomo- 
tive Shops. and Howells Sho 

EAST POINT — W. W. oloway, Check- 
R-Board Feed Store, 632 N. Main St., office 
and warehouse for Ralston Purina Co. Sum- 
ner, Locatell & Co., 12 Third St., N.E., At- 
lanta, Archts. 

EAST POINT — Ralston Purina Co. plans 
office and warehouse. Sumner Locatell & Co., 
Atlanta, Archts 

HARTW ELL. — Textron Southern, Robert 
M. Cushman, Exec. Vice-Pres.. Anderson. 
S. C., plans installation of 120 additional 
looms. 

McRAE — Roydon Wear, Inc., plans addi- 
tions and alterations to factory. Hal W. 
y eae Buckhead Theater Bldg., Atlanta, 

re 


KENTUCKY 


KENTUCKY — Roy C. Whayne Suppl 
Louisville, plan immediate erection o po 
branch in Southeastern Kentucky. 

WINCHESTER — Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Curtis A. Haines, Williamsport, 
Pa., Vice-Pres. in Charge of Construction, 
$674,000 factory. 


LOUISIANA 


BARATARIA — The California Co., 
Coast Division, Harvey, 
and additions. 

BATON ROUGE — Capital City Ford Co., 
$55,000 garage, 1833 Gayosa St. Bodman & 
Murrell, 1175 Nicholson Drive, Archts. 

CHURCH POINT — Herman Guidry, local 
broker, Elton Smith of Smith Brothers, and 
representatives of the Dorgan Cannery, 
Biloxi, Miss., discussing plans for canner, 

HOUMA — City let contract at $57, ‘to 
John C. Corbin Contractor, Inc., 833 Wood 


Gulf 
building alterations 





New and Expanding Plants 
Reported in January 1953 
153 


Reported in January 1952 
132 











St.. for addition to Light and Water Plant 
Building. 

MONKOE — United Gas Corporation, dis- 
tribution plant and facilities. Smith & Pad- 
gett, 512-16 Ouachita National Bank Bldg., 
Are 

NEW ORLEANS — Kenneth Colomb, 834 
Chartres St., one-story public garage, 827 
Toulouse St. Richard Koch, Queen & Cres- 
cent Bidg., Archt. 

NEW ORLEANS — Essex Corp. Fenny 8 
story, 700-car garage, University Place & 
Common St. August Perez & Assocs., Audu- 
bon Bidg., Archts. 

NEW ORLEANS — Magnolia Liquor Co., 
$21,409 alterations and additions to building, 
N. Cortez & Bienville Sts. Diboll-Kessels & 
Assocs., 637 Pere Antoine Court, Archts. and 
Assoc, Engrs. 

SHREVEPORT — Congressman Overton 
Brooks announced plans for possible location 
of a second multi-million dollar shell manu- 
facturing plant near Shreveport; if estab- 
lished by Army Ordnance Department, the 
plant would probably entail approximately 
$15,000,000 worth of new construction; plant 
would be a separate one from that for which 
the J. B. Beaird Corp. of Shreveport and the 
Silas Mason Co. submitted an informal pro- 
posal to the ordnance yore if their 
plan is aces med would cost $30,000.00. 

SHR — Defense Department ap- 
mw... pon St of a_ $16,000,000 shell 
manufacturing plant near Shreveport; to be 
located on government-owned land at Louisi- 
ana Ordnance Plant near Minden, for manu- 
facture of 155 millimeter artillery shells; 
construction to A ot a as soon as possible, to 
be handled by U. S. Corps of Engineers, and 
indications are that it will be government- 
a and financed, but will be operated on 

rivate contract basis. 

SOUTHPORT — International Lubricant 
Corp., $39,900 two-story grease plant office 
building. 


MARYLAND 
MARYLAND -— Board of Directors of 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., Bal- 
timore, $4,097, improvement and expan- 
sion of telephone facilities in state. 
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BALTIMORE — Ashley Chevrolet Sales 
Co, yee $50,000 storage building addition, 
2001 N. Broadway. 

BALTIMORE — Cochrane Transportation 
Co., 1509 Ridgely St., $52,000 freight termi- 
nal, Baltimore-Washington Highway, West- 
port. 

BALTIMORE — Crown, Cork & Seal Co., 
factory alterations, O'Donnell St., Highland- 
town. Lucius R. White, Jr., 1009 N. Calvert 
St., Archt. 

BALTIMORE Albert F. Goetz, Inc., 2401 
Sinclair Lane, plans $48,750 storage building 
addition, 1940-62 Belair Road. 

BALTIMORE — J. Jenkins Sons Co., 20 
W. Redwood St., plan manufacturing build- 
ings, W. Lexington St., $47,000. 

BETHESDA — Bowen & Co. granted $70,- 
000 National Defense loan by RFC, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

CURTIS BAY 
house and office 
1030 Patapsco Ave. 

ELKTON Maryland Cork Co., 
Munsey Bldg., Baltimore, 
aged plant. 

LAUREL Laurel Race Track, John D. 
Schapiro, Pres., announced work will start 
soon on $2,000,000 clubhouse; will also ex- 
pend $500,000 on other improvements, 

MIDDLE RIVER Glenn L. Martin Co., 
$722,222 plating room, Plant 2, Building AA. 
Hanson, Van Winkle, Munning Co., Matawan, 
N. J., Archts. 


Bethlehem Steel Co., 
alterations and 


ware- 
additions, 


Inc., 1528 
rebuilding dam- 


ASHLAND — City plans $100,000 natural 
gas system. 

BAY SPRINGS Bay Springs Telephone 
Co., Inc., $444,258 rural telephone project. 

‘AYETTE — Mayor, plans natural gas sys- 
tem, $183,699. 

JACKSON—Gordon Transports, Inc., plans 
modern terminal and office on Livingston 
Road, bet. the Rotisserie & Mississippi Prod- 


ucts. 

OKOLONA Board of Supervisors of 
Chickasaw County plans advertising for bids 
for new factory to be occupied by Stratford 
Furniture Co.; $350,000 bond issue to finance 
yroject was sold to M. 
Memphis, Tenn. 

WEST POINT — Bryan Brothers Packing 
Co. plans 2-story addition to canning plant. 
Smith, Brubaker Egan, Chicago, IIl., 
Archts.-Engrs.; James L. Marley, Assoc. 
Archt. 


A, Saunders & Assocs., 


MISSOURI 


Morningstar, Nicol, Ine., 
acquired Hayes Adhesives 


5225 


ST. LOUIS 
New York, N. Y., 
Co., Ine. 

ST. LOUIS — Thoms Pontiac, Inc., 
Delmar Blvd., ng garage. Wedemeyer & 
og é N. 4th St., Archts 

ST. UIs — D i. Tilley, ge McLaran, 
plan 0 OD showroom and offic e, 4525 River- 
view. Thomas Toolen, 3826 Avondale, Maple- 
wood, Archt. 

STEELVILLE — Steelville Telephone Ex- 
change, Inec., plans approximately 300 miles 
of aerial wire and aerial cable located in 
Crawford, Washington, Dent and Iron Coun- 
ties, Mo. 536A. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ASHEVILLE Gorham Manufacturing 
Co., Providence, R. 1., acquired site for 
manufacturing plant. 

CHARLOTTE — The Concrete Supply Co., 
H. E. Shelby, Vice Pres., $250,000 modern 
ready-mix concrete plant, McAlway Road 

CHARLOTTE — Southern Bell Telephone 
Co., H. ¥. Alexander, District Mgr., pene 
approx, $5,000,000 expenditure for bui ding 
Me oor and equipment installation. 

CHARLOTTE Southern Knitwear Mill, 
$39,635 building. Sloan & Wheatley, Chatham 
Bldg., Archts. 

GREENSBOR( Inter-City Advertising 
Co. granted FCC i - for television station. 

GREENSBORO North State Chevrolet 
Co. plans sales and garage building. J. Bur- 
ton Wilder, 401 Piedmont Bldg., Archt. 

HENDERSONVILLE — The Standard \ * 
tape Co., Asheboro, plans $300,000 plant In 
Henderson County on Clear Creek Road. 
Plans call for a later addition. 


(Continued on page 14) 
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NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 





HIGH POINT — No-Sag Spring Co., 
Nixdorf, Sales Megr., plans manufacturing 
plant, 600 S. Hamilton St. 

LEAKSVILLE-SPRAY~—Central Telephone 
Co, received bid of $73,812 from King-Hunter 
Inc,, 910 E. Market, Greensboro, for build- 
ne Macklin & Stinson, Winston-Salem, 

rel 

REIDS\ ILLE Burlington Mills, James 
Corl, Supt.. plans 2-story plant addition. 

SWANNANOA Oerlikon Tool and Arms 
Corp,, Asheville, to construct Buildings 113 
and 120), $120,565. Six Associates, Inc., 1025 
Hendersonville Road, Asheville, Archts. 


OKLAHOMA 


Tulsa-Oklahoma 


H. F. 


OKLAHOMA 
Gas Co. plans 51 mile, 
from Sapulpa to Pryor Couteau industrial 
area, at $2,250,000. Will service $20,000,000 
chemical plant of Deere & Co. 

OKLAHOMA CITY The O'Brien Corp., 
South Bend, Ind., acquired Eagle Picher Co's. 
paint plant and manufacturing facilities 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

CHARLES1iun sso Standard Oil Co. 
plans $1,000,000 plant to can lubricating oil. 

GREENVILLE Belrug Mills, $232,200 
building. Lineberger, Race, Forrester & Ept- 
ing, 201 Allen Bldg., Archts. 

SPARTANBURG Powdercraft Corp., T. 
L, Robinson, pres., plans metal powder tabr: 
cating plant, Hayne Street. 


TENNESSEE 
East Tennessee 
has DPA approval for 
from present system approx. 

upper East Tennessee. 
‘HATTANOOGA 
$31,000 warehouse 
CHATTANOOGA 
one-story warehouse. Graham 

Probst & White, Chicago, Ill., Archts 
CHATTANOOGA General Dy estuff Corp. 
plans warehouse and office structure. William 
Crutchfield, Archt. 
CHATTANOOGA 
344 brass foundry 


Natural 
18 inch gas pipeline 


TENNESSEE 


5 Natural 
Gas Co 


16 inch line 
100 miles into 
American Lava Co., 
addition, 

Crane & Co., $198,443 
Anderson, 


Mueller Co 


plans $41,- 
building 


CHATTANOOGA 
Service granted 
station. 

LENOIR CITY 
turing Co. 
site. 

McKENZIE McKenzie Pajama 
plan addition of warehouse space. 

MEMPHIS Armour & Co. plans $500,000 
commercial fertilizer plant on 133-acre site 
bet. Weaver Road and Illinois Central R.R. 

MEMPHIS Bemis Brothers Bag Co. 
plans leasing plant and office structure, to 
be constructed by Union Realty Co. 

MEMPHIS International Harvester Co., 
Memphis Works, P.O. Box 268, $2,400,000 ex- 
pansion and improvement program. 

NASHVILLE Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis Railway plans connecting tracks 
from main lines into new yard at Radnor 
Ave., $3,000,000. 

NASHVILLE 


WAPO Broadcasting 
FM permit for new radio 


Yale & Towne Manufac- 
plans $1,000,000 plant on 20-acre 


Corp. 


Werthan Bag Corp., new 
paper pag plant, rear of present facilities. 

NASHVILLE Western Electric Co., Bell 
System Manufacturing subsidiary, may con- 
struct $1,000,000 plant. 

SEVIERVILLE City, approved $600,000 
bond issue for addition to plant of Sanson 
Hosiery Mill. 

SHELBYVILLE City approved issuance 
of $1,000,000 issue municipal revenue bonds 
for construction or acquisition of industrial 
buildings. 

TIPTON COUNTY Texas Gas Trans- 
mission Corp. plans second trunk transmis: 
sion pipeline through Tipton County. 

YORKVILLE Yorkville Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. plan office building. Austin Hall 
& Norton, Archts. 


TEXAS 

TEXAS Texas Eastern Transmission 
Corporation, Shreveport, La., has authorized 
Wilcox Trend Gathering System, Inc., of Dal- 
las, to construct approximately 150 miles of 
yipeline extending from point in Hagist 
Ranch Field in McMullen County to point of 
connection with Texas Eastern’s system near 


Provident City, including approximately 85 
miles of lateral and gathering lines and 2,- 
200 horsepower compressor station. 

ABILENE — Graybar Eleciric, inc., plans 
warehouse and offices, S. Treadway. Tucker 
& Lindberg, Cedar St., Archts. 

AMARILI —- Amarillo Motor Co., J. C. 
Christopher, 810 Tyler St., plans automobile 
building, 8th and Van Buren Sts. 

AMARILLO—Garner-Randall Motors, Inc., 
buildings and used car lot. Edmond J. Jura, 
717 W. 16th St., Archt-Engr. 

AMARILLO — Santa Fe 
Masters Tower. 

ANDREWS COUNTY - 
Co. plans 47-mile pipeline. 

AUSTIN — Perry Brooks Building Co. to 
convert storage garage into offices, $29,337 
. Brooks & Barr, Perry Brooks Blidg., 
Archts. 

AUSTIN — Railey Paper Co. and Capitol 
Printing Co., c/o Mrs. E. H. Harrell, 310 E. 
4th St., warehouse and office building, Indus- 
trial Blvd. Page, Southerland & Page, 602 
West Ave., Archts. 

BAYTOWN — Gulf Coast Motor Co. plans 
sales and service building. Daniel Perkins, 
111 Woods Bldg., Archt. 

BEAUMONT — E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. plans construction early spring of first 
of group of new manufacturing 9: initial 
facility will cost about $4,000,0¢ 

BEAUMONT — Sectecumasen’ ‘Bell Tele 
»yhone Co., K. A, Ganssle, 308 S. Akard St., 
Ballas, to air-condition telephone building. 

DALLAS — Deluxe Mattress Co., 2415 Im- 
wood Road, $23,477 office and factory build- 
ing. Frank Woerner, 1008 Stonewall, Archt. 

DALLAS — Industrial Sales & Service Co., 
$17,848 warehouse building, 6302 Wyche 
Blvd. George W. Edwards, 1509-A Coc hran, 


Archt. 

DALLAS — John R. McFadden & Edgar 
B. Miller, 420 E. Oakland Ave., one-story 
warehouse, 2929 Glenfield St., $180,000. 

EL PASO El Paso Natural Gas Co., Bas- 
sett Tower Bldg., $4,000.000 gas company 
building. Edwin B. Carroll & Louis Daeuble, 
Jr., 1001 F. Yandell Bivd., El Paso, Archt. 


(Continued on page 60) 
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INDUSTRIAL 


For information about the Trinity Industrial District consult your real estate broker or... 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES CORPORATION, 401 Republic Bank Bidg., Dallas, RI-6552 


DISTRICT 


"Under the Skyline 
of Dallas" 


the new home of 


LINEHAN 
and Company 
another fine building by the 


Williams and Wagner Construc- 
tion Company. 
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NO QUIBBLING 
NO GENERALITIES 
IN OUR REPORTS 
ON 
PLANT LOCATIONS 
IN THE 
SEABOARD SOUTHEAST 


Simply state to us your requirements—in 
confidence, of course —and we'll give explicit 
answers to your questions in concise reports 
based on your individual needs. 


Our industrial staff has had long years ex- 
perience in this work and we have assisted 
many of the nation’s outstanding concerns in 
their plant location problems. This valuable 
service is available to you without cost or 
obligation of any kind. 


Warren T. White, Assistant Vice President 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 
Norfolk 10, Virginia 
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.. A GOOD PLAC TO 
WORK AND LIVt 


For detailed facts write 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 


fabama Power C oMipany 


Birmingham 2, Alabama, 
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TCI reports to 
its neighbors 








N reviewing the progress of the 
J year 1952, we of the Tennessee 
Coal & Iron Division of United States 
Steel feel that we should also take a 
glimpse at the coming year, 1953. 

In spite of the difficulties in the 
earlier months, discussed below, the 
year just ended saw us make decided 
progress toward many aims that will 
be realized in 1953. 

While we certainly have no inten- 
tion of trying to gaze into the crys- 
tal ball and make any economic pre- 
dictions for the year ahead, we feel 
confident in saving there are no signs 
of immediate weakness in the steel 
business. At this time, the require- 
ments of our customers for steel con- 
tinue strong, and most of the prod- 
ucts made in our mills remain short 
of demand. 

The year 1952 was a year of prob- 
lems and also a year of growth for 
TCI. The 54-day steel strike at mid- 
year imposed damaging economic ef- 
fects which can never be overcome. 
The community suffered losses in 
trade and commerce, our employees 
lost considerable sums in wages, and 
TCI sustained serious losses. Never- 
theless, for the year as a whole, TCI 
operated at an average rate of 106 
per cent of capacity except for the 
strike period. Our ingot output will 
approximate 2,700,000 tons, and 
shipments of finished products from 
our mills will be about 2,000,000 tons. 

We TCI people take pride in the 
fact that, while faithfully serving our 
customers here and elsewhere, we 
were able to contribute strongly to 
the development and industrializa- 
tion of the South, through coopera- 
tion with various interests, in arrang- 
ing to provide steel products for new 
industries. 


U N 


TED 


The long-range program of ex- 
panding TCI’s steelmaking capacity 
by 500,000 tons of ingots and adding 
certain finishing facilities, begun late 
in 1950, drew nearer to completion 
in 1952 and will be concluded in 1953, 
We have put into operation our two 
new open hearth furnaces at Fairfield 
Steel Works and the other ten fur- 
naces there are being enlarged. 

Capacity is being stepped up at 
the Fairfield Sheet Mill, where we 
are installing a third continuous gal- 
vanizing line. This will enable us 
better to serve the requirements of 
our customers using galvanized 
sheets, thus making available more 
steel for siding, roofing and other 
consumer products of coated steel. 

TCI is enormously proud of new 
all-time production records estab- 
lished in many of its operations dur- 
ing 1952. These achievements ex- 
tended from our mining operations 
through the various steelmaking and 
finishing mills, with many records be- 
ing broken several times during the 
year. I feel that our working forces, 
from wage earners through super- 
vision, are to be justly complimented 
for a splendid job. 

On October 7, we resumed our 
public plant tour program at TCI’s 
Fairfield Steel Works, and the weekly 
tours, each Tuesday and Wednesday, 
have functioned at capacity. We 


Arthur V. Wiebel, President, 


Tennessee Coal & Iron Division 











would be immensely pleased if visi- 
tors to our community could at some 
time or other avail themselves of this 
two-hour inspection of steelmaking 
in our furnaces and mills. Reserva- 
tions and inquiries concerning the 
tours can be made for individuals or 
groups by writing or phoning the 
TCI public relations office in Fair- 
field. 

Southern historians know that 
TCI, in all the years since it was es- 
tablished i in 1886, has been a continu- 
ally growing enterprise. In my opin- 
ion, it always will be. The South is 
growing. So shall TCI continue to 
keep pace with the ever-rising de- 
mand for good products of good steel. 
When TCI started making steel in 
1899, its annual ingot capacity was 
an estimated 160,000 tons. Today, 
the rated annual capacity is over 
3,000,000 tons . . . and, as the year 
draws to a close, we are exceeding it 
in a big way! 

In closing, let me say that all of 
us in TCI are grateful for the friendly 
relations with our Southern neigh- 
bors, including our old and new cus- 
tomers and our vendors, and that we 
wish for all of them the highest mea- 
sure of happiness and prosperity in 
the year ahead. 


Arthur V. Wiebel, President, 


Tennessee Coal & Iron Division 


—— US'S STEEL PRODUCTS MADE OR DISTRIBUTED BY T.C.1. INCLUDE: —— 


Rolled, forged and drawn steel 
products. mesh, 


Structural shapes, plates, bars, smail 
shapes, agricultural shapes, tool steel, sheets. 
strip, floor plate, cotton ties. 

Steel sheet piling and H-bearing piles, 


forgings. 
bridge flooring. 


Concrete reinforcing bars, reinforcing 
Black, galvanized and special finish 
Rails, track accessories, wheels, axies, 


Wire and wire products, including 


Wire rope. 

Electrical wires and cables 

U-S‘S High Strength Steels and U-S-S 
Abrasion-Resisting Steels. 

U-S-S Stainless Steel 

Ground Open Hearth Basic Siag. 


woven wire fencing, barbed wire, bale 


ties, nails. 


TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, GENERAL OFFICES: FAIRFIELD, ALABAMA 


DISTRICT OFFICES: CHARLOTTE + FAIRFIELD - 


HOUSTON - 


JACKSONVILLE + MEMPHIS + NEW ORLEANS - TULSA 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


i i. - 
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eo LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND 


“Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 


Make the mighty ocean, and the pleasant land.” 


Tidelands. There has been a great deal of emotion, 
and some misinformation, scattered through the con- 
troversy over whether the Federal government or the 
states ought to have control of the off-shore oil reserves. 
The facts are that the Federal government showed no 
interest at all in the tidelands until they were proved 
valuable by joint cooperation of the states and the oil 
companies. The decision to turn them over to the Navy 
was accompanied by the charge that unless the Navy 
got these reserves it would amount to a 100 billion 
barrel steal for the oil companies. 

But is the Navy in position to search for, develop, 
produce and process the oil from these waters? Or 
would it have to turn to the same oil companies ac- 
cused of plotting to “steal” this oil to do this job for 
it? It seems to us that the question answers itself. 


Ever Dangerous. It is an error to think that the 
professional do-gooders, the eggheads and the outright 
socialists and communists who 
claim membership in both 


be found in any existing statute on the subject. As the 
laws on the subject are now, too much discretionary 
power is left in the hands of federal agencies. As a 
result the utilization of the country’s water resources 
is a thing of shreds and patches, put together largely 
with the aim of extending the scope and authority of 
the power agencies. It is fair to say that Congress as a 
whole is not fully aware of all that goes on in this sector 
of the Federal domain, although the approval of na- 
tional policy is primarily a responsibility of Congress. 

Mr. McKay has asserted that he is impartial as be- 
tween public and private power and therefore it is 
to be hoped that he will keep in mind the fact that 
business managed power companies must pay taxes and 
a fair return on their capital investments, thus adding 
to the tangible national income and to the tax base, 
federal, state and local. 


Unfair? The difficulties over the appointment of 
Charles E. Wilson, to be Sec- 





political parties have acknowl- 
edged defeat just because they 
received a set-back in the re- 
cent election. They still are in 
dominant positions to influ- 
ence public opinion in news- 
papers, magazines, books, gov- 
ernment publications, radio 
and schools. They still pro- 
claim incessantly that only 
socializers are “liberals” and 
all others are selfish reaction- 





A man seldom does important work 


when he feels important 


retary of Defense were due to 
the fact that in addition to 
being honorable he has also 
been eminently successful. 
The country might well con- 
sider the penalties Mr. Wilson 
is required to pay in order to 
serve his country. In other 
words, whereas we can pay a 
poorer man who happens to 
be politically fortunate a sal- 
ary for public service more 
than he could earn elsewhere, 








aries; that only socializers are 
humanitarians and all anti- 
socialists are greedy exploiters. They will continue to 
deluge the American people with socialist propaganda, 
as they have been doing for years—-in news reports, 
editorias, cartoons and columns of gossip and admoni- 
tion, in magazine stories of slanted facts and fiction, 
in popular books, plays and radio commentaries, in tons 
of pamphlets and news releases, in thousands of daily 
lectures in schools and colleges. 


Clarification Needed. Secretary of the Interior 
Douglas McKay suggests that Congress outline a na- 


tional water policy in more definitive terms than can 
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our law demands that Mr, Wil- 
son pay a fortune for the 
privilege of serving his country. If Mr. Wilson serves 
for four years, the cost to him will be not less than 
three million dollars. 

There are many good arguments for the law and 
there are many good arguments why it should not be 
changed just for Mr. Wilson’s particular case. Yet there 
is something wrong with a law that puts so great a 
penalty upon public service, as to discourage all but 
the most self-sacrificing of able men. There must be 
other ways, and we must find them, to guard the na- 
tion’s welfare against the abuse of dishonest men with- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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STAINLESS STEEL 


... ENDURO Stainless Steel 
theatre marquees and signs help keep box offices busy. For almost 
twenty years, these ENDURO signs have been inviting audiences 
into famed Radio City Music Hall. In all that time, ENDURO’s 
silvery lustre has not dulled. It has resisted all attacks of rust 
and corrosion. The big marquee and towering signs seem 
destined to attract theatre-goers for a lifetime. Where can your 
business use more vivid identification ? 
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@ 
Whats . . Appetites perk up, and maintenance Ticket . . Folks are sold on stainless steel. For example, 


costs drop, where food is served in a stainless atmosphere. 
Spic-and-span stainless steel makes the perfect setting for ap- 
petizing meals. Behind the serving scenes, cooking is done 
in stainless steel, too. ENDURO and foods are a natural com- 


fare for passage on stainiess steel streamliners is paid over hand- 
some counters of—you guessed it- gleaming stainless steel. This 
up-to-the-minute street level rail ticket office depends upon stain- 
less steel for that modern appearance so vital to today’s competi- 
bination. ENDURO is sanitary, easy to clean, stays bright for tive transportation business. Whatever you may sell, count on 
years. Looked over your company cafeteria lately? Perhaps the shining efficiency of ENDURO Stainless Steel appointments 
it’s due for a morale-boosting ENDURO beauty treatment. and fixtures to attract and hold customers. 
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IN SHORT, REPUBLIC ENDURO” 


S| Liles del 


CAN SELL FOR YOU! 
Get set for selling. Write Republic for help in 
applying ENDURO Stainless Steel to your ideas. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION f 
Alloy Steel Division « Massillon, Ohio ! 
GENERAL OFFICES e CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 1 
Export Dept.: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. ] 
| 

a 
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ORDER YOUR COPIES NOW 


1953 Blue Book of Southern Progress 


New Edition Now in Preparation 
The Indispensable Tool for— 


Manufacturers Bankers Educators 


Engineers Editors Librarians 
Sales Executives Civic Leaders Statisticians 


—and those engaged in 
securing New Industries in the South 


Important Economic Data 
For Nearly 200 Southern Metropolitan Centers: 


Detailed data for cities of 20,000 population or over will show: 
Receipts from Manufacturing, Trade, Service, and Other Enterprise; 
Income, both Total and Per Capita; 
Consumer Purchases, both Total and Per Capita; 
News of Current and Planned Expansion of Industry; 


For All State Economic Areas: 


Detailed data will show: 
Receipts from Farming, Mining, Construction, Manufacturing, Utilities, 
Finance, Wholesale Trade, Retail Trade, Services, and Total Business Volume; 


Features highly valuable for purposes of directing sales promotion campaigns, or for allocating 
plants for new industry. 


1953 BLUE BOOK OF 
SOUTHERN PROGRESS 


Please send me postage prepaid, .............. copies of 


your new 1953 edition at your special, pre-publication price of Mt \ : 
$1.00 a copy. My check for $ is enclosed. EEO Sai ie 


La, 


COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


CITY AND STATE 


Comprehensive Data for each of the 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 16 Southern States shown in above map. 
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Trinity Division, General Portland Cement Co., 111 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago; Republic Bank Bldg., Dallas; 816 W. 5th St., Los Angeles; 
305 Morgan St., Tampa; Volunteer Building, Chattanooga. 


Industry finds many direct and indirect values in the T R N ITY WH | T E 


use of Trinity White Cement for its structures. It 


EARN eR ER Portland Cement 


units, terrazzo floors, stucco, cement paint and special uses 
where beauty or light-reflection are factors. Trinity 


White—the whitest white cement, is a true portland 


MD.) 
As white vats as snow 
wtf 


cement that meets ASTM and Federal specifications <—yy* 














NORTH CAROLINA STATE HIGHWAY BUILDING 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


ALLEN J, MAXWELL, Architect FRANK F, CLARKE, Associate 
THOMPSON & STREET COMPANY, Contractor 


EXTERIOR WALLS OF MOUNT AIRY GRANITE 


MOUNT AIRY GRANITE 


CLIENTS' CHOICE... ARCHITECTS' PREFERENCE 


When appearance, durability and long range 
economy count—check the advantages of Mount 
Airy Granite first! Here’s a beautiful stone im- 
pervious to weather changes that’s ideal for base 
courses or the entire facade. Its distinctive light 
grey (almost white) uniform coloring lends itself 
to unlimited design opportunities. Mount Airy 
Granite’s monumental dignity and beauty is espe- 
cially adaptable to churches, hotels, institutions 
and public buildings. Architects prefer Mount 
Airy Granite for durability, the many types of 
finishes including high polished surfaces, and its 
neutral tone which blends and compliments other 
building materials. 


a 


Recent, modern engineering methods and 
equipment make it possible for us to 
produce Mount Airy Granite much more 
economically than in the past .. . and its 
lifetime durability and longlife beauty 
easily make up the difference in the cost 
of other building materials. Write us today 

. let us send you specific information 
as to why Mount Airy Granite is the 
clients’ choice and the Architects’ prefer- 
ence in building stones today. 


NORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORPORATION 


MOUNT AIRY, NORTH CAROLINA 
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out inflicting so great a penalty on the successful. 


One Last Fling. The Walsh-Healey Public Con- 
tracts Act provides that the Secretary of Labor can 
order firms working on government contracts to raise 
the minimum wages they pay. In the past there wasn’t 
much recourse open to the companies, However, under 
the Fulbright Amendment to the Defense Production 
Act, passed last June, such wage decrees are now sub- 
ject to judicial review. 

Last month, former Secretary of Labor Tobin, before 
retiring from office, indulged in one last Fair Deal 
gesture when he ordered a number of minimum wage 
increases under the Walsh-Healey Act. Affected were 
textile mills in the South, woolen and worsted manu- 
facturers in New England and metal furniture makers. 
The result will be an early court test of Walsh-Healey 


orders. The Southern textile mills already have filed 
suit. 


Sillier than the Advertising Itself. The Federal 
Trade Commission should find something more worth 
its while than cracking down on advertising catch- 
words that deceive nobody. Its latest salvo at a ciga- 
rette company objects to such expressions as “milder,” 
“better tasting’ and leaving “no unpleasant after- 
taste.’’ These and other claims the Commission declares 
false, misleading and deceptive. 

To begin with, is the Commission prepared to prove 
that any brand of cigarette is not “milder” than some 
other smoke? Has it any micrometer for the measuring 
of pleasant taste or after-taste? Could it come any 
nearer to proving the falsity of such claims than the 
makers thereof could come to proving their truth? 
Above all, does it imagine that cigarette smokers take 
any of these claims so seriously as to be in danger of 
becoming the victims of deception? 

Certainly the F.T.C. has a duty to concern itself with 
truth in advertising. But the qualities of cigarette to- 
baccos and their blends cannot be determined objec- 
tively; they are in the main a matter of how the indi- 
vidual smoker’s taste reacts to them subjectively. It 
is even possible that those who make the claims the 
Commission objects to believe they are true. 


Government Competition. Operations of the In- 
land Waterways Corporation, a unit of the Commerce 
Department through which the federal government 
operates the Federal Barge Lines, in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1952, resulted in a loss of $325,167.95, 
W. G. Oliphant, president of the corporation, said in 
the annual report of the I. W. C. to former Secretary 
of Commerce Charles Sawyer. The total loss from river 
operations was $787,030.13 but a profit of $461,822.18 
from operations from the railroad section of I. W. C. 
Warrior River district cut the net loss to $325,167.95. 


The Weaker Sex. The squeeze on the labor market 
has been lessened in recent years by the larger number 


(Continued on page 26) 
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EXPAND Your Production 
with No Capital Investment 


Use Butler Birmingham, Alabama, Plant Facilities 


Here’s a golden opportunity to expand your productive 
capacity and profits without a dollar’s capital investment. 
Take advantage of Butler Birmingham, Alabama, plant 
facilities for top quality plate and structural fabrication. 


@ Strategically located to serve ycu. 
@ Fifty years of experience. 

@ Outstanding plant facilities. 

@ Modern production methods. 


These are just a few reasons why you're sure of higher 
quality work at lower cost. Don’t delay—investigate this 
; opportunity now. Mail coupon for complete details today. 
Butler Birmingham, Alabama Plant 





Butler Manufacturing Company ¢ <& 
FREE B 0 0 KL E I 904 Ave. W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama “ey PROOWY 
Gives You All the F acts (_] Please send me free booklet describing plant facilities. 
— GET IT TODAY C) Please contact me at once. 
ea 


Wllustrated booklet shows Name 
you the scope of Butler 


an) 





irm 
productive capacity, F 


special products manu- Address 
factured, complete plant 








\ data. Mail coupon today. 
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FOR SALE 
2,000 Acre Industrial Tract 


Located only 8 to 10 miles East of the thriving City of Fort Myers, in Lee 


County, this property comprises a portion of the former Buckingham Army 
Air Base and Gunnery School, and is ideal for development as a general 





INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 


The Industrial District would, of course, have a residential and commercial 
area. The land as presently improved is well drained, has miles and miles of 
paved roads, a concrete apron 5000’ x 500’, the former air field landing strips 
which need rehabilitating if reused for heavy aircraft, and plenty of water, 
electric power and other utilities nearby. 


In Lee County and the Fort Myers Area you will find a combination of ad- 
vantages which makes this property ideal for industrialization: 


You can mix pleasure with business in Southwest Florida. 
In Florida, the trend is toward the West Coast. 

High Health Levels and Increased Productivity. 

Plenty of Electric Power when and Where needed. 

Taxes are Favorable, Local Government cooperative. 
Workers are Happy, healthy, willing to give honest effort. 
Southwest Florida is the Land of Opportunity, a fast growing area. 
Near Latin American Markets. 

Fast Growing local markets. 

Good hunting, fishing and boating. 

Near Gulf Beaches. 


PRICED FOR QUICK DISPOSAL AT 
ONLY $300,000 


Don’t miss this opportunity by waiting to write for “additional information.” 
Fly to Fort Myers and drive out to Buckingham Park for a personal inspection. 
Office open on the ground. 


Brokers cooperation invited. 


JOE L. MOORE & ASSOCIATES, 
Owners 
. Buckingham Park, Chestnut at Fourth 


Fort Myers, Florida Gadsden, Alabama 
Telephone 2-0571 Telephone 2531 


SCOHSHSSHSSSHHSHSHSHSHSHSHHSHHHSHSHHOHHSSHHHHOHHHHSSHHSHHHHICHOHSHSOVSHSHHOHHHHHOHHHHHHHHHHHOHHHHOOHHOOS 
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Shines Bright... 


aR 


Come on in — the weather’s fine! territory manpower is ample, skillful, adaptable 


Climate here is ideal for manufacturing . . . and home-rooted . .. there are varied raw mate- 


not much of the heat or cold extremes that slow rials, dependable N & W transportation, plenty 


down men and machines . . . plenty of bright, of power and industrial water . . . the world’s 
beautiful days to keep a man’s spirits high, finest supply of Bituminous Coal, favorable state 
whether he’s sitting before a desk or standing and local taxes, nearness to markets, fair real 
before a lathe . . . the kind of weather that estate values, and room to grow. 
makes you want to get something done! Come on in — the weather's fine! 

But climate’s not all. In short — 
here’s all-around good “manufac- DO IT — NOW! It will take you only a minute to write a note asking 
turer's weather.” In this progressive us for full information about the good plant sites in The Land of Plenty. 

We have the full story, and will give it to you promptly, reliably and in 
confidence. Address the Industrial and Agricultural Dept., Drawer 
MR-603, Norfolk and Western Railway, Roanoke, Va. 


*THE SIX GREAT STATES SERVED BY THE NORFOLK AND WESTERN— 
VIRGINIA ¢ WEST VIRGINIA ¢ OHIO 
NORTH CAROLINA ¢ KENTUCKY « MARYLAND 
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Shortages 


occur in the 


property accounts 


@ A check of the property ac- 
counts against the property 
itself frequently reveals sub- 
stantial unrecorded deductions. 
Such unexplained shortages 
may be prevented through 
Continuous American Ap- 
praisal Service which keeps 
the property record in line 
with the property facts. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
































CREOSOTED 


Piling, Poles, Lumber, Cross Arms, 
Cross Ties 
Also Penta- and Salt-Treated Lumber 
Decay and Termite Proof 


Docks for Ocean Vessels 





ew Orleans, La. 


Plants ot New Orleans; Winnfield, La.; Louisville, Miss.; 
Jackson, Tenn. 
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of women jobholders, particularly married and older 
women. Prior to World War II women constituted about 
one-fourth of the total civilian labor force. At present 
this proportion is one-third, only slightly below the 
wartime peak. But the same is not true of older men. 
Despite frequent references to the plight of retired 
workers who are forced to seek employment in order 
to supplement inflation-ravaged pensions, the older men 
are not meeting labor market deficits under current 
conditions. 

In 1945, 51 per cent of men 65 years old and older 
were employed; in 1952 only 42 per cent of this age 
group had jobs. Pensions, liquid asset holdings, a high 
rate of home ownership, and other factors such as the 
reluctance of many firms to hire men over 55 are serv- 
ing to keep the majority of these older persons at home. 


Smoke Screen. Since the first of this year there 
have gone out from the Washington headquarters to 
the local Directors of Internal Revenue orders regard- 
ing the use of personnel in the current income tax 
filing period which makes one wonder as to the good 
sense and intentions of their authors. One of these 
orders is the assignment of 4,000 or more income tax 
auditors to counter and desk duties in the collection 
offices passing out return forms, answering taxpayers’ 
questions and assisting them in listing their wages 
and withheld tax and similar data in their returns. 

The apparent objective of these orders is to improve 
and expand the service to wage earners and other small 
taxpayers by way of assistance in compiling their in- 
come tax returns, That objective is a good one if there 
have been obvious defects in, or widespread complaints 
about, the quality of the service to such taxpayers. 
There is, however, no evidence of inadequacies of either 
the service to such taxpayers or of the returns filed by 
them in recent years. The order appears to be motivated 
by a desire to counteract as a matter of public relations 
betterment, the antagonistic public feeling generated 
by the publicized scandals and suspicions affecting 
some members of the Bureau and the Internal Revenue 
Service during the last fifteen months. 


Productivity and Wages. Many labor union bosses 
repeatedly make statements that dollar wages of labor 
must be raised in order to keep industry active and 
to create buying power. But to raise dollar wages with- 
out greater production from labor itself does just the 
opposite. The increase in dollar wages increases dollar 
prices, and those who do not participate in the increased 
dollar wages find it more difficult to buy the production 
at the higher prices, and thus markets are curtailed. 

When production is increased per capita due to better 
and more efficient methods, and dollar wage increases 
are not forced upon the producing industry, preventing 
price reductions, prices are lowered, and markets broad- 
ened by reaching those purchasers who could not or 
would not buy the same products at the higher prices. 
Thus, we have a sound expanding economy, and greater 
opportunity for employment. 
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Transmission Towers by AMERICAN BRIDGE 
handle nation’s first 
330,000-volt line 


@ The first leg of the American Gas and Electric 
Service Corporation’s projected high voltage trans- 
mission network has been completed with the con- 
struction of a 63-mi. 330,000-volt, double circuit link 
running from Appalachian Electric Power Com- 
pany’s Kanawha River, W. Va., station to its Philip 
Sporn plant. 

The towers for this record-setting line were de- 
signed and fabricated by American Bridge as the 
result of valuable data gathered from the A. G. & E. 
sponsored 500,000-volt test line at Ohio Power Com- 
pany’s Tidd plant, Brilliant, Ohio, in cooperation 
with other manufacturers of high voltage transmis- 
sion line equipment. 

These towers are approximately 150 feet tall and 
carry 6 conductors of 1,275,000 C.M., A.C.S.R. ex- 
panded cable (1.6’O0D). The towers are designed for 
straight-line spans of 1700 ft. 

The technical knowledge and field experience 
American Bridge has acquired in this and hundreds 
of other transmission line installations may be 
just the answer to your tower problems. Our engi- 
neers welcome an opportunity to figure with you 
without obligation. Just write to the nearest office 
listed below. 


et 
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AMERICAN BRIDGE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: 525 WILLIAM PENN PLACE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Contracting Offices in: AMBRIDGE - ATLANTA + BALTIMORE - BIRMINGHAM + BOSTON 
CHICAGO + CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND » DALLAS - DENVER + DETROIT - DULUTH - ELMIRA 
GARY + MEMPHIS + MINNEAPOLIS + NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND, ORE. - ROANOKE - ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO + TRENTON 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


DESIGN REDUCES FOUNDATION INSTALLATION COSTS. and variable leg extensions as shown above. Many other 
Important savings in time, labor, and materials were simplified installation and frill-free construction fea- 
made possible through use of steel grillage earth anchors tures are obtained through American Bridge designs. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE 
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IT PAYS TO HAVE 
DEPENDABLE 
WATER SERVICE 


Horton Elevated Tank Serves 
Poinsett Lumber and Manufacturing 
Company 


A fire protection system is only as dependable as 
its water supply. For that reason the Poinsett 
Lumber and Manufacturing Company, installed a 
100,000-gallon Horton elevated tank to assure ade- 
quate water at all times for the automatic sprinkler 
system at its new Anderson, 8. C. plant. The auto- 
matic sprinkler system was installed by the Daniel 
Construction Company of Greenville, 8. C. 

The water under dependable gravity pressure in 
an elevated tank, together with an automatie sprin- 
kler system, provides the kind of fire protection that 
pays off in property saved and reduced insurance 
premiums, When fire breaks out, water from the 
tank flows from the first sprinkler head that opens 
and quenches the flames before they have a chance 
to gain headway. 


Horton ellipsoidal-bottom elevated tanks are built 
in standard eapacities from 15,000 to 500,000 gallons. 
For larger installations, we build radial-cone bottom 
elevated tanks in standard capacities from 500,000 
to 3,000,000 gallons. Please poset our nearest 100,000-gallon Horton elevated tank pro- 
office, for further information. There is no obligation viding water for fire protection at the 
on your part. Poinsett Lumber and Manufacturing 
Company's plant in Anderson, S. C. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY 


Atlanta 3 2145 Healey Bidg. Detroit 26 tte Bidg. 

Birmingham 1 1530 North Fiftieth St. Havona reu Bldg. 

Boston 10 1020—201 Devonshire St. Houston 2 2114 C & I Life Bidg. Son Francisco 4 
Chicago 4 2106 McCormick Bldg. Los Angeles 17 ..1517 General Petroleum Bldg. Seattie 1 
Cleveland 15 2216 Midland Bidg. Tulsa 3 


PLANTS IN BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, SALT LAKE CITY AND GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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For LOW-COST DEPENDABLE steam, 
UPJOHN burns COAL the modern way! 


& 









Upjohn’s new 
pharmaceutical plant 
which includes units 

for production of 
penicillin and 

cortisone, as well 

as some 700 other 
pharmaceutical products, 
relies on coal for 
dependable steam! 











i. aii we 
ug The firing aisle of Upjohn’s no dust or smoke nuisances, thanks to the dust- 


ultramodern steam plant. collecting and cinder re-injection system. Ash han- 
This plant supplies steam, cleanly and efficiently, dling is fully automatic. These 3 boilers, plus a 
at only 40¢ to 42¢ per 1,000 lbs. for the Portage fourth recently installed (not illustrated), deliver 
Road Plant near Kalamazoo, Michigan. There are up to 115,000 Ibs. steam per hour at peak load. 








Whether you're building a new plant or modernizing _—If you operate a steam plant, you can’t 
an older one, you can count on coal for dependability afford to ignore these facts! 
and low-cost operation. 


; COAL in most places is today’s lowest-cost fuel. 
Here’s why: Up-to-date coal-burning equipment e . 


COAL resources in America are adequate for all 


J can give you 10% to 40% more steam per dollar. Auto- needs—for hundreds of years to come. 
matic coal- and ash-handling systems can cut your COAL production in the U.S.A. is highly mechanized 
labor cost to a minimum. Let a consulting engineer and by far the most efficient in the world. 


q show you how a modern coal installation, tailored for COAL os therefore remain the mest stable ot 


your specific needs, can save you real money. COA to ie celeste ful to eters end ees. 
Here’s something else, too—of all fuels, coal alone — GOAL is the fuel that industry counts on more and 
has virtually inexhaustible resources. This, plus the more—for with modern combustion and han- 
dling equipment, the inherent advantages of 
well-prepared coal net even bigger savings. 





fact that America’s highly mechanized coal industry 
is the most efficient in the world, assures you of a 
dependable supply of coal at relatively stable prices BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


now and for years to come. A Department of National Coal Association, Washington, D. C. 


FOR HIGH, EFFICIENCY ds FOR LOW A i 





YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 
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Forging Ahead Faster 


Construction work in the South 
is forging ahead faster 
than anywhere else. 


The South’s percentage of gain in construction is exceeding the Country's, 
and will probably continue to do so. This is the result of the South’s amazing 


industrial activity and development which is far from its peak. 


Let’s look at these figures for 1952:— 


CONTRACTS AWARDED: = $5,642,003,000 
WORK PUT IN PLACE: $10,930,800,000 


You can cover this area thoroughly and get maximum circulation-benefit by 
advertising in CONSTRUCTION Magazine, reaching the public officials who 


decide on doing the work; the engineers who make the plans and specifications 


and supervise the work; the contractors who do the work and provide the equip- 


ment and materials needed; and all of the more important equipment distribu- 


tors throughout the field. 


CONSTRUCTION can give you more circulation in this particular re- 
gion than any other engineering and construction paper, and you can have 
the choice of two ways of advertising. You can use the entire circulation, 
or you can use one or more of four groups, confining the distribution of your 


advertisement to the geographic district desired. 


Let us send you sample copies of CONSTRUCTION with rates and other 


details so that the advantage of using our service will be demonstrated. 


Corelomeclion 


IN THE SOUTH 
Baltimore 3, Md. 


A Manufacturers Record publication 
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Off to a good START with O'NEAL Steel 


Westinghouse Lamp Plant, Reform, Alabama. Length of 
building, 767 feet. Floor area, 62,894 sq. ft. Structural 
steel fabricated by O'NEAL, over 650 tons. Rust Engineering 
Co., general contractors. 
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FINISHED on ichodalle- wil room to spare 


This extensive lamp plant for Westinghouse is typical of the industrial con- 
struction going up all over the South—long, low, flat buildings. The South has 
room for such buildings: room to breathe, room to work, room to grow. 


The intricate details of this structure, together with its great size, presented the 
sort of problem for which the O’NEAL plant is well fitted. Structural steel was 
erected on schedule. O’NEAL is proud of its part in helping Westinghouse, and 
many other major industrial concerns, expand in the South. 


O’NEAL STEEL WORKS 
Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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We can learn from bankrupt Micawber 


ee Y advice, Copperfield, you know. Annual 

income twenty pounds, annual expendi- 
ture nineteen-ninetzen-six, result happiness. An- 
nual income twenty pounds, annual expenditure 
twenty-ought-six, result misery. The blossom is 
blighted, the leaf is withered—in short you are 
forever floored. As I am!” 

This is probably the most famous financial 
counsel in all English literature, offered a hun- 
dred years ago by Charles Dickens’ character the 
bankrupt Micawber to the hero David Copper- 
field. As advice it is just as good in 1953 as it was 
in 1849, and just as sound for a nation as for an 
individual. 

In 17 of the last 20 years, Uncle Sam has fol- 
lowed Micawber’s practice, not his advice. Our 


national balance sheet has been, figuratively, 
“annual income twenty pounds, arinual expendi- 
ture twenty-ought-six”. Ahead of us as a nation, 
if we continue this irresponsible policy, is Micaw- 
ber’s dire predicament, “blossom blighted, leaf 
withered—forever floored”. 

There is no sane reason why the world’s richest 
nation should continue to live the financial life 
of a profligate bankrupt. It is time now to set our 
house in order. The program called for is simple: 
(1) Eliminate waste and extravagance in govern- 
ment spending; (2) Balance the Federal budget; 
(3) Control the national debt and reduce taxes. 

By such positive action we can protect future 
happiness—and prevent misery—for ourselves, 
our children and our children’s children. 


The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 


General Offices -- Youngstown 1, Ohio 
Export Offices--500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF CARBON ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 


RAILROAD TRACK SPIKES - CONDUIT - HOT AND COLD FINISHED CARBON AND ALLOY BARS - PIPE AND 
TUBULAR PRODUCTS - WIRE - ELECTROLYTIC TIN PLATE - COKE TIN PLATE - RODS - SHEETS - PLATES, 
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"What Enriches the South Enriches the Nation” 




















Labor Monopoly 


The Wagner Act was a bad law because it was de- 
liberately designed to give special privileges to a spe- 


cial group. 

The Taft-Hartley Law succeeded in correcting some 
of the one-sided features of the Wagner Act but it has 
failed to solve the “labor problem.” It failed because 
it was merely an attempt to amend some of the worst 
features of a bad law, while leaving the root of the 
trouble untouched. 

The root is monopoly. 

In spite of political toadying to labor leaders, or 
specious arguments attempting to justify a policy of 
being “fair to labor,” nothing can conceal the fact that 
paralyzing strikes are called only because union bosses 
operate a monopoly. Strikes would not be paralyzing 
without monopoly. 

Nothing can conceal the fact that monopoly control 
of the labor in an industry is monopoly control of that 
industry. This control is just as powerful as control 
over all of the raw materials essential to an industry 
or over its plants and equipment. Such power has never 
before been granted to any man or group of men in 
this nation, and was specifically denied to all but labor 
unions by the Sherman Law in 1890 and subsequent 
legislation and judicial decisions. 

The public will not cease to be victimized nor will 
the labor problem be solved until a law is written which 
frankly faces up to the fact that if and when a labor 
union becomes a monopoly that monopoly must be 
dispersed. 

There will be difficulties attendant upon drafting a 
law outlining and out-lawing a labor monopoly. But 
they are not insurmountable. There were similar diffi- 
culties sixty years ago when our first anti-trust law 
was enacted to cure the evils of the business monopolies 
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of that day. Those difficulties were overcome and the 
net effect of the original law and its successors has 
been good. 

The greatest obstacle to the enactment of a law to 
abolish labor monopolies as business monopolies have 
been outlawed is political. It will be charged that any 
such law will destroy the unions. It is self-evident that 
it will destroy some of the power of union leaders, but 
it will not destroy the unions any more than the Sher- 
man law destroyed business. 

But even if it were true, as union leaders allege, that 
an anti-monopoly law would be anti-union, it remains 
nevertheless a necessary law; and this very necessity 
must in time overcome the political difficulties. To per- 
mit a labor monopoly where we permit no other is to 
legalize special privilege against the public interest. 
And the history of this country is testimony that spe- 
cial privilege in the law may be endured long but it 
will not be endured forever. 

Our labor laws are poor laws and as such should be 
superseded. They are poor laws because they have been 
conceived in terms of being “‘fair’’ to unions or “‘fair’’ 
to employers, measured as being ‘“‘anti-labor”’ or “‘anti- 
business.” 

Equity of treatment is one ingredient in any law 
regulating the dealings between two parties, but the 
essential ingredient is that it protect all citizens from 
evil consequences in the disputes between two parties. 
We do not give disputing parties, in the name of equity, 
the right to run rough-shod over the whole of the com- 
munity. 

It is time that this country faced up to the task of 
writing a labor law which, while maintaining full equity 
of treatment between unions and management, will be 
only “for” the public. 





Initial Post-Election Confidence 


As Investors await definite administration moves 


tin Dow-Jones Composite Average of 
65 Stocks reached 113.56 on December 
30th and at this writing has retreated 
less than a point. The substantial rise 
from late October has come to an end 
and we are witnessing what is probably 
a temporary stalemate. It was not to be 
expected that the upsurge would continue 
without interruption, The first wave of 
confidence which greeted the Eisenhower 
victory has definitely passed and inves- 
tors are now waiting for clues as to what 
policies will be adopted which may ef- 
fect business. 

One event, however, which occurred 
on January 15th cannot be allowed to 
pass without a comment, The Federal Re- 
serve System in raising its discount rate 
from 1%% to 2% instituted the first 
change since 1950 when jt was increased 
from 1%% to 1%%. Except for the last 
decade or so, a 2% rate is not high, but 
there was a long period when the Fed- 
eral Government was committed for vari- 
ous reasons to an artificially low rate, 
among other things, as a matter of 
economic theory. 

The conventional impact of a raise in 
the rediscount rate falls first upon the 
rate at which prime bankers’ acceptances 
are sold and already this rate has risen 
slightly. Then there is the obvious effect 
upon government bond prices and these 
may react somewhat in the near future, 
but they have already discounted the ac- 
tion of the Reserve Board to a large ex- 
tent. It is quite possible that the quota- 
tions for long term, high grade corporate 
bonds have discounted this action also. 
And by raising the yield from high grade 
bonds of all descriptions the Reserve 
action tends to narrow the “spread” be- 
tween the yields from bonds and stocks. 
The present “spread” is not unduly low; 
in fact, it is higher than is usually the 
case under boom conditions in the stock 
market. 

The action of the Reserve Board does 
not necessarily presage a downturn in 
stock prices because money rates are 
only one of.a great many factors bear- 
ing on stock prices. Yet the raise in the 
rate comes at a time when inflationary 
forces have largely spent themselves. 
Primary prices of raw materials have 
been in a decline, particularly farm 
prices, as the Dow-Jones Commodity Fu- 
tures Index has slipped 23% since about 
a yeur ago. On the other hand, borrow- 
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By Robert S. Byfield 


Ffancial Editor 


ing on the part of consumers has still 
been rising. Capital expansion has about 
seen its peak, although any decline in 
this factor should not be precipitous. 
This has a bearing on the demand for 
new money for expansion. 

The Federal Reserve action cannot be 
ignored, but is probably best character- 
ized as a warning, but this warning 
might act both ways. It is noticed that 
a firm definite forthright stand is to be 
taken to keep inflationary forces from 
getting out of hand and perhaps stop- 
ping them altogether. However, it is also 
a warning that sound economics is to 
be the order of the day and irrespon- 
sibility and financial stewardship is to 
find no place in high councils. Apprecia- 
tion of this should provide confidence 
which itself should tend to offset some 
of the factors mentioned in the preced- 
ing paragraphs. 

Another event which should be of 
great interest to investors has occurred 
without receiving much attention. A 
resolution has been introduced in the 
House by Congressman Coudert, and al- 
most identical bills by Mr. Ferguson in 
the Senate and Mr. Clarence Brown in 
the House, calling for investigations into 
certain government activities. More spe- 
cifically they have as their general ob- 
jective the elimination of non-essential 
government services, functions and ac- 
tivities competitive with private enter- 
prise or unnecessary for the efficient 
conduct of the government. The _ pre- 
amble of the Coudert resolution states 
that the Federal Government has ex- 
pended billions of dollars for conducting 
activities that could be carried on by tax- 
paying citizens. It further holds that 
such activities are contrary to traditions 
of free enterprise and tend to throttle 
the initiative of the citizens. We cannot 
at this time predict the results of these 
initial legislative moves, but the lan- 
guage they employ is heartening and 
they are expected to receive much atten- 
tion, study and favorable publicity. 

The Coudert resolution brings to mind 
a recent suggestion of Charles E, Wil- 
son, former President of General Elec- 
tric and former Defense Mobilizer, that 
some of the investments of the govern- 
ment be disposed of to the public. Pay- 
ment would be made by the purchasers 
in government bonds. There is no doubt 
that the attempt, which we hope will be 


successful, to make a start in the de- 
socializing of some of the functions of 
the Federal Government will be widely 
welcomed, particularly by those inves- 
tors owning public utility securities. 

Probably the ultimate test of the sin- 
cerity of the new administration with 
respect to lessening or eliminating gov- 
ernment competition with the privately 
owned electric utilities will depend upon 
its willingness or unwillingness to re- 
peal or drastically alter the now familiar 
Section 5 of the Flood Control Act of 
1944. In a nutshell, this law states that 
in the sale of certain government gen- 
erated power the preference shall be 
given to public bodies and cooperatives 
as against privately owned tax paying 
utility companies. In its administration 
the Interior Department has generally 
required that transmission facilities 
which inter-connect the government 
sources of supply with each other and 
with load centers should be owned or 
controlled by the government itself. In 
other words, the power is not to be sold 
at the bus bar, which means that the 
ultimate users are customers of the gov- 
ernment rather than customers of the 
private companies. Section 5 has been 
one of a number of instruments utilized 
to put the government into the electric 
utility business to the disadvantage of 
private power companies. Even prior to 
the amendment or repeal of Section 5, 
the private companies could benefit in 
many ways from a more friendly inter- 
pretation of the Act than has been the 
case since it was first placed on the 
statute books. 

A third event which requires some 
vigilance on the part of investors in 
railroad shares has also occurred. Nine- 
teen railroad unions have applied for 
further substantial wage increases to 
commence when current agreements ex- 
pire on October 1, 1953. While it is a lit- 
tle early to contemplate the possibilities 
of such an increase, and, if it is obtained, 
what its consequences would be, it 
sannot be ignored. Aside from increased 
costs which might eventuate in the 
fourth quarter of this year, the outlook 
for the rails generally is good. Gross 
revenues should exceed the $10,600,000,- 
000 of 1952, yet the net return to the 
roads was only 4%, Needless to say, a 
great deal of care must be exercised in 
choosing railroad shares for investment. 
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COAL-FIRED crop-drier, designed 
by engineers of Bituminous Coal Re- 
search, Inc., will help farmers to harvest 
their crops at the proper stage of ma- 
turity and reduce their vulnerability to 

3 unfavorable weather at harvest time. 
Farmers and farm equipment dealers are 
interested in this new use for coal made 
possible through the development of the 
BCR-Armstrong Crop Drier. 

In cooperation with the BCR staff, the 
Armstrong Furnace Company of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, introduced to the farm trade 
a portable coal-burning crop drier that, 
it claims, offers all the advantages of con- 
venience and simplicity of operation 
claimed by manufacturers of driers using 
competitive fuels, plus a lower original 
purchase price and 1/6 to % the operat- 
ing cost of competitive driers. 

According to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, the farmer must harvest his 
crops at the proper stage of maturity to 
obtain the highest nutrient value and 
maximum yield. Often when this stage is 
reached, the weather is bad and partial 
or total loss of some crops may result if 
left in the field to cure. Rain and dew 
on cut forage will result in loss of leaves, 
protein, minerals, and carbohydrates. 
Sunshine following excessive moisture 
causes bleaching and loss of Vitamin 
A-producing carotene. The U.S.D.A. esti- 
mates that because of bad weather 
enough protein is lost each year during 
the field curing of hay to furnish the 
protein requirements of 7% million cows 
for six months. 

The coal-fired crop drier enables the 
farmer to harvest more of his crops at 
the proper stage of maturity and plan 
farming operations better. Because he 
will be able to move them from the field 
before excessive leaf and nutrient losses 
occur, he is assured of maximum crop 
quality and food value. Furthermore, 
crops dried to proper moisture can be 
stored with confidence against loss by 
spoilage. 

The addition of heat to the drying air 
virtually eliminates the weather risk and 
enables the farmer to dry crops at any 
time. The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
. ture reports that hay dried with heated 
forced air retains 10% more dry matter 
and 11% more protein than field-cured 
hay does. After six months of storage, 
U.S.D.A. comparative feeding trials were 
made to determine the milk production 
of cows fed field-cured hay and forced- 
air-dried hay. The cows fed hay dried with 
forced air produced 4% more milk than 
those fed with the field-cured hay. These 
factors show why agriculture is inter- 
ested in drying installations. They also 
show why the coal industry and the 
manufacturers of coal-fired crop driers 
are interested. 




















































































































Reprinted from Bituminous Coal Re- 
search, Vol. 12, No. 3. 
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Coal-Fired Drier 
Improves Farm Crops 


If all the hay, corn, rice, wheat, oats, 
and barley grown annually in the United 
States were dried with coal-fired crop 
driers, a total of 13 million tons of pre- 
mium quality bituminous coal would be 
consumed each year. It can be safely 
assumed that with the introduction and 
adequate promotion of suitable equip- 
ment for crop drying with coal, a sub- 
stantial portion of this potential market 
can be secured for coal. 

American farmers are mechanizing 
their operations as rapidly as possible to 
shorten their workday, increase crop 
quality and quantity, and become more 
independent of weather conditions. Ac- 
cording to the Commodity Yearbook, 
“The mechanization of agriculture may 
have as far-reaching implications as the 
Industrial Revolution.” The Yearbook 
also states, “Coal is the principal source 
of heat and power, and its lavish use has 
made our present industrial civilization 
possible.” Like industry, farmers are tak- 
ing advantage of equipment and electric 
power which are now readily available. 

The BCR-Armstrong crop drier con- 
sists of a stoker-fired warm air furnace 
to heat large volumes of air drawn over 
the furnace surfaces by a propeller type 
fan. The heated air is supplied through 
a canvas duct to the crop being dried. 

Simplicity of operation and _ flexible 
performance is provided through the use 
of a stoker having a selective feeding 
rate of 15, 30, or 45 pounds of bituminous 
coal per hour. Desired setting can be 
made in about five seconds and offers 
the farmer a drying air temperature best 
suited for the particular crop being dried. 
A hopper capacity of 500 pounds of coal 
makes it possible to operate the drier 
with attention at 12-hour intervals. 






Since fast and thorough drying is de- 
pendent on the volume of air which car- 
ries the heat through the crop, as well 
as the amount of heat, this drier is de- 
signed to provide heated air in controlled 
amounts ranging from 14,000 cfm at %” 
water gage pressure to 8,250 cfm at 2” 
water gage pressure. This air delivery 
together with the selective coal feed rates 
makes it possible to obtain a drying air 
temperature range of 12 degrees to 42 
degrees above outside air temperatures 
and makes the unit ideally suited for dry- 
ing all agricultural products. It will dry 
20 to 22 tons of baled hay, 2100 to 2500 
bushels of ear corn, or 800 bushels of 
small grains in each drying operation. 

Operating data taken from tests con- 
ducted with field trial units over a wide 
geographical area indicate that one of 
the major features of the coal-fired drier 
will be its low cost of operation. 

The crop drier was demonstrated this 
past summer at the Iowa State Field 
Day, Rural Institute Days of the Virginia 
Polytechnic Inst., Farmers and Bankers 
Day at Ohio State Univ., Illinois State 
Fair, Ohio State Fair, and before smaller 
groups of farmers. The marked interest 
shown by farm implement dealers as well 
as farmers indicates that an active mar- 
ket exists for these coal-fired units. 

BCR-Armstrong driers have been 
placed on trial at the Mechanical Engi- 
neering Department of Iowa State Col- 
lege in conjunction with the U. S, Dept. 
of Agriculture, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Ohio State University, and sev- 
eral independent farms in Ohio. The tests 
were initiated early last spring and have 
been conducted on a variety of crops. 

The comments of those who examined 
the driers at the various exhibits and 
the results of the field trial operations 
indicate the following features will en- 
able the coal-fired crop drier to compete 
in the agricultural drying field: competi- 
tive initial cost; low operating expense; 
adaptable for multi-purpose drying, pos- 
sesses inherent safety features long asso- 
ciated with coal-burning equipment. 
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Crop drier developed by Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., being used to 
dry baled hay. 
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ABOVE—Typical newsreel view at 

Convair, taken to facilitate the study 

of work stations and labor distri- 
bution. 


LEFT—This view of final assembly 
line led to correction of several lay- 
out and distribution problems. 


BELOW — Layout engineers were 
able to find room for a new produc- 
tion set-up by studying this news- 
reel, taken in connection with the 
inventory of materials. 


Newsreels -- 


aid to 


production 


Consolidated Vultee has 
found them to be valuable tools 
to help cut costs and increase 


output. 


Morton pictures of fabrication and 
assembly departments, final assembly 
lines, offices, and exterior plant areas in 
actual use are proving to be effective 
tools in increasing production efficiency 
at Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, San Diego, Calif., and Ft. Worth, 
Tex. ; 

B. F. Coggan, Convair division man- 
ager, inaugurated this use of plant news- 
reel films to assist his staff, industrial 
engineers, superintendents, and foremen 
in improving factory operations. 

“Our photographic facilities permit up- 
to-the-minute shots throughout various 
areas of the plant and viewing of the 
films within a few hours,” he asserts. 

Functionally, Convair newsreels serve 
two basic purposes: 

(a) They permit the detection and 
correction of operational discrepancies 
in departments whose operations might 
normally be regarded as satisfactory. 

(b) They make it possible to locate 
or relocate machines, tools, and equip- 
ment with due regard for handling and 
maintenance problems which could not 
be taken fully into consideration if 
models or diagrams alone were used 
as references in rearranging production 
facilities. 

Most of the newsreels shots are taken 
from overhead cranes, which are plenti- 
ful in all Convair plant buildings. Be- 
sides giving executives a bird’s-eye view 
which they would not normally get in 
observing actual plant operations, such 
shots are advantageous to the extent 
that they can often be taken without 
letting employees know they are in front 
of a camera—all which tends to elimi- 
nate amateur histrionics and stage fright. 

However, some newsreels shots are 
taken from balconies, ground positions, 
rooftops, and airplanes flying over Con- 
vair plant facilities. 

Company executives serve as narrators 
when films are exhibited, and a reversible 
projector is used so that problems ex- 
posed by the camera can be viewed and 
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Convair newsreel cameramen take most of their shots from 
overhead cranes, as shown above. 


reviewed as necessary for study and dis- 
cussion. 

In one case, pictures showing how gas 
torches were used to heat dies caused 
Convair officials to decide that consider- 
able time and money could be saved by 
obtaining specialized die heaters. When 
the heaters were installed and in use, 
new pictures were taken for purposes of 
comparison—to show new supervisory 
personnel how the improvement had been 
made without incurring the difficulties 
that would be necessary to take such 
personnel into the actual work area. 

Safety and housekeeping programs 
have been improved because the movies 
called attention to inefficient or unsafe 
practices which would not ordinarily be 
noticed by plant officials. For example, 


by focusing attention on work methods, 
the films have shown where men were 
holding parts that should be supported 
by fixtures. 

Similarly, where newsreels have shown 
that work stations were either crowded 
or inadequately utilized, many improve- 
ments in transportation methods and 
material-handling practices have been 
made. 


On several occasions, Coggan says the 
films have helped Convair officials in 
solving problems pertaining to the gen- 
eral morale of employees. 

Edited for security reasons and for 
entertainment value, the newsreels have 
also been exhibited at service clubs, 
schools, etc., so as to supplement the 
company’s public relations program. 





Company executives serve as narrators when films are exhibited. They are viewed 
and reviewed by means of the reversible projector shown here. 
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Houston Chamber Reports Cities 
Need for Metals Production 


An urgent need for greater metals pro- 
duction in the Texas Gulf Coast in 1953 
was indicated by a survey released by 
the Houston Chamber of Commerce re- 
search and statistics committee. 

The report was compiled by studying 
present production facilities and asking 
manufacturers throughout the Houston 
area the question, “What manufacturing 
materials used in your business would 
reduce your production costs if located 
in the Gulf Coast area?” 


A total of 73 plants replied that more 
steel producing capacity is needed and 
many of them indicated the specific types 
of steel products for which added capac- 
ity is required. 

A group of 14 establishments indicated 
that aluminum fabricating plants, if lo- 
cated here would reduce their costs. 
Among the types of mills named were 
aluminum rolling mills, aluminum extru- 
sion mills, and rolled aluminum products. 


Reports from nine plants stated that 
there was a need for local plants that 
could supply them with brass, bronze, 
and copper materials used in their opera- 
tions. 

Some 70 other plants cited needs for 
local plants to supply miscellaneous 
metal goods. Another seven plants 
pointed out the need for freight rates 
adjustments. 


The importance of the metals industry 
to the Houston area was further borne 
out by the study of existing plants and 
their planned expansion programs. Re- 
plies received from the four classifica- 
tions of metals plants-fabricators, oil 
tools, foundries, and primary metals 
showed an impressive total investment 
of $310,461,000, and plans for expansion 
by 1954 amounting to $5,326,000. The re- 
ports gave a total of 34,864 workers en- 
gaged in the metals industry in the area, 
with an average monthly payroll of $11,- 
590,000. 

Reports received from 111 fabricated 
metals plants, with an aggregate invest- 
ment estimated at $42 million showed $2 
million worth of expansion for the three 
years, 1952-54. These plants reported a 
total of 11,116 employees and an average 
monthly payroll of $3,628,000. 

Expansion plans received from 53 oil 
tools plants in the area for the same pe- 
riod involved a total of $2,190,000. The 
present investment of the plants report- 
ing was put at $52 million, with their 
average monthly payroll of $4,300,000 be- 
ing distributed to 12,816 workers. 

A $400,000 expansion program was re- 
ported for 22 foundries replying to the 
questionnaires. This group showed an ag- 
gregate investment of $7 million and an 
average monthly payroll of over $565,000 
to 1,952 employees. 


Reports from eight primary metals 


plants showed a total investment of more 
than $209 million and immediate expan- 
sion plans of $715,000. The primary metals 
group employs 8,980 workers, with an 
average monthly payroll of $3,085,000. 
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One of the industrial acquisitions of 1952 is this $12,000,000 meter plant being built at Raleigh by Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


North Carolina's New Industry 
ls Widely Diversified 


Norn CAROLINA'S rapidly expand- 
ing industry achieved wider diversifica- 
tion in 1952. 

A State News Bureau survey showed 
significant expansion in establishment of 
research laboratories and regional ad- 
ministrative headquarters by industries 
in the Tarheel State—as well as locating 
new manufacturing facilities and in- 
creasing capacity of established plants. 

The diversification was conspicuous not 
only in the whole industrial scope, but 
within industry—notably textiles, in 
which North Carolina increased its posi- 
tion as leader of the nation. Emphasis 
in textiles continued upon new _ syn- 
thetics, from yarn to apparel. 

Diversification was also geographical, 
with every section of the State benefit- 
ing from new and expanding industry. 

Major industries selecting North Caro- 
lina for new plants during the year in- 
cluded: Westinghouse Electric Co., Ra- 
leigh, $12,000,000 meter plant; P. Loril- 
lard Co., Greensboro, multi-million dol- 
lar Old Gold cigarette plant and leaf 
processing factory; Gorham Manufactur- 
ing Co., Asheville, silverware plant; 
Talon, Inc., zipper plants at Belmont, 
Stanley and Woodland; Western Electric 
Company, Winston-Salem and Greens- 
boro, electronics; Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts Co., High Point, TV cabinet plant; 
Cornell-Dublier Corp., Sanford, elec- 
tronics plant. 

In a preliminary estimate, Paul Kelly, 
head of the Division of Commerce and 
Industry of the Dept. of Conservation 
and Development, said that new and ex- 
panded plants established or planned for 
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North Carolina represented an invest- 
ment of at least $80,000,000 and would 
provide at least 21,500 new jobs. This esti- 
mate does not include public utility 
building, which if included would run 
the total investment around the $200,- 
000,000 mark. 

Among the important administrative 
headquarters located in the State or 
planned during 1952 were those of the 
Celanese, Duplan Corporations, and 
Southern Dairies in Charlotte, United 
Feldspar and Mining Corp. in Greens- 
boro, and State Farm Mutual Insurance 
Co. in Raleigh. 

Greater emphasis was placed on build- 
ing and enlarging research laboratory 
facilities. At year’s end duPont an- 
nounced plans for building a $3,000,000 
textile research laboratory in connection 
with its huge Dacron plant near Kinston. 
The R, J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. com- 
pleted its $2,000,000 research laboratory 
in Winston-Salem. Liggett & Myers re- 
cently completed a research laboratory 
in Durham that is an industrial show- 
place. 


Major expansions undertaken or an- 
nounced included $9 million enlargement 
of new American Thread Co. plant at 
Sevier; $6 million expansion of Cham- 
pion Paper & Fibre Co., Canton; $4% 
million expansion of Great Lakes Carbon 
Corp. plant at Morganton; $4 million ex- 
pansion of Oerlikon Tool and Arms Corp. 
plant at Asheville; and $2% million ex- 
pansion of Clinchfield Mfg. Co. at Mor- 
ganton. 


North Carclina’s position as America’s 
No. 1 textile producing state was en- 


hanced by establishment or emMlargement 
of facilities in more than 50 communities. 
These ranged from woolens, accented by 
the establishment by American Woolen 
Mills of a plant in Raleigh, to progress 
on plans for breaking ground for the 
$30,000,000 Dynel plant of Union Carbon 
and Carbide Co. at Leaksville. 

The Babcock and Wilcox Co., head- 
quartered at Barberton, Ohio, and the 
world’s largest makers of steam boilers, 
went into production in a new plant es- 
tablished in the World War II shipyard 
in Wilmington. Other metal working and 
machinery developments during the year 
included production of steel tanks by 
Gary-Carolina Co. at Rocky Mount, and 
establishment or expansion of plants by 
Bibco Corp. and Standard Designers, Inc., 
in Asheville, and Whitin Machine Works 
in Charlotte. 


In the chemical field, Reichhold Chemi- 
cals, Inc. completed a new plant in Char- 
lotte for making synthetic resins. Robert- 
son Chemical Co. completed a fertilizer 
factory near Statesville. 

The year 1952 saw a boom in mica pro- 
duction and establishment of a govern- 
ment buying depot in Spruce Pine. 
Around 60 mines began selling through 
it. In Asheville the Farnum Mfg. Co. 


‘tripled its production. Near Henderson, 


the Tungsten Mining Corp. doubled its 
capacity for producing this strategic 
metal, becoming the second largest pro- 
ducer in the U. S. 

Expansion of electric power facilities 
continued with a tremendous upsurge. 
Carolina Power & Light Co. began a 235,- 
000 kw steam plant on the Cape Fear 
River near Wilmington, and made 100,- 
000 kw additions to its relatively new 
steam plants at Goldsboro and Lumber- 
ton. Duke Power Co. went ahead with 
building expanded capacity that will ag- 
gregate over 500,000 kw by 1954; Virginia 

(Continued on page 52) 
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New plants continue 
to stream Southward 


1953 Blue Book of Southern Progress 
To Record Hundreds of New Acquisitions 


By Caldwell R. Walker 


Editor, Blue Book of Southern Progress 


Warn the economic panorama of 1952 
blending now into that of 1953, it comes 
time for that perennial question: “Which 
way bloweth the business wind?” 


Some light is possibly shed each year 
on the aforesaid perennial question by 
another custom that has become tradi- 
tional with the present season. 

This custom entails a preview, or as 
much of one as may be available at the 
time, to the forthcoming edition of Blue 
Book of Southern Progress. 

Between December 31st and February 
Ist there is not sufficient time for sum- 
marization and compilation of all the 
economic data that become available at 
year end. 

Sufficient information does come to 
hand, however, to throw considerable 
light on the question involved. 

It can be stated now, for instance, with 
full acurracy that the year 1952 will stand 
forth on the records as a peak so far as 
comparison with past years is concerned. 

Furthermore, the record is not as it 
is because of any outstanding perform- 
ance by special or selected industries, 
but by reason of peak performance of all 
phases of the national economy. 

Studies for the Blue Book also show 
conclusively that the South in 1952 had 
its very best year of all time, with gains 
not only in all phases of its own economy, 
but also with relative gains made 
against the average national economy. 

1952 will go down in the books as the 
first prosperous year in which the South 
made greater gains over previous years 
that were made by the Nation at large. 

Despite the effects of a serious drought 
the South turned out agricultural prod- 
ucts in greater amount than in the pre- 
vious year, and greater as a matter 
of percentage gain than those scored by 
the Nation as a whole. 

In construction, the South turned out 
its greatest dollar volume of all time. 

In manufacturing, despite setbacks due 
to a serions steel strike, substanial gains 
were scored. 

Among the utilities, and especially in 
the case of the railroads and power com- 
panies the South outperformed the rest 
of the country. 

In the commercial categories, banking, 
real estate, trade and the services, the 
South showed up to excellent advantage, 
scoring in these its best gains next to 
construction. 

Only in mining did the Region lose 
ground, and there by so small a margin 
as to be almost neglible. Similar ground 
was lost by the country as a whole. 


As a whole, the South will show a 
business volume gain of not less than 
eight per cent for 1952 over a year ago. 

This will be about two per cent better 
than the mark set by the United States 
as a whole. 

Yes, figures in the 1953 edition of the 
Blue Book will show very real progress 
on the part of the South. 

But Blue Book studies disclose some 
other things too. 

They disclose, first of all, that progress 
in the South is by no means a matter 
of chance, but to the contrary is the 
result of precision planning and methodi- 
cal follow-through on the part of South- 
ern leadership. 

As reports come in from the 200 urban 
centers of the 16 Southern states, it is 
clear to be seen that literally hundreds 
of new industrial acquisitions have been 
“sold” Southern locations through the 
untiring efforts of those entrusted with 
Chamber of Commerce management. 

These new installations represent the 
cream of indnstrial investment being ex- 
pended in the United States today. 

They represent also assurances of fu- 
ture as well as present performance, for 
they are plants of concerns deeprooted 
in the industrial fiber of the country. 

Judging from reports already received, 
and essaying an estimate of those yet to 


come, it is a fair guess that not less than 
1,000 new industrial concerns of impor- 
tance will be recorded in this year’s Blue 
Book. 

Another conclusion also is evident from 
Blue Book studies. 

Up to now, the South, and all parts 
thereof, has enjoyed a universal advan- 
tage that has made industrial growth a 
natural where properly planned and 
aggressively pushed by those in charge 
of industrial campaigns. 

That nniversal advantage is 
supply. 

From here out, however, that advan- 
tage is not going to be so universal. 

Now plants entering a community 
whittle down surplus labor with surpris- 
ing swiftness. 

And, at the same time, adequate labor 
supply becomes an ever more impelling 
factor in the selection of new plant sites. 

The Chamber of Commerce manager 
who directs scientific attention to the 
matter of properly appraising the avail- 
able labor in his community is likely to 
find himself holding a trump card in the 
game of plant location, 

The years ahead, even the months 
ahead, are likely to see increased com- 
petition between Southern communities 
for industrial expansion; but by the same 
token, it will take many months, even 
many years, to level out the South’s labor 
supply advantage as compared with the 
rest of the country. 

So it becomes now a question of who 
will put out the best effort, first to ap- 
praise community potentialities, and sec- 
ond to properly present them to perspec- 
tive enterprise. 

In any case it is the Blue Book’s job to 
help, and Chamber managers who have 
not already reported for this year’s Blue 
Book are urged to do so as expeditiously 
as possible in order that prepublication 
proofs may be submitted before final 
printing. 
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“Our guest speaker has fallen asleep. 
The motion has been made, seconded and passed 
unanimously, that we don’t wake him up” 
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View of completed truss spans of Arlington Bridge, looking northeast from Jacksonville, Florida. 


January Awards Total $253,267,000 


By S. A. Lauver 
News Editor 


Sournern construction in January 
amounted to $253,267,000. Off to a slow 
start, the figure is thirteen per cent below 
the preceding month —- December of 
1952—and twenty-one per cent short of 
the total established in January of last 
year. 

Except for the first-month totals in 
what might be called the “atomic” years 
of 1952 and 1951, the current January 
aggregate compares favorably with its 
counterparts in years prior to that pe- 


riod. The January, 1950, total was $253,- 
276,000; that for January, 1949, $259,542,- 
000. 

Totals for the first months of the five 
years preceding ranged from $63,896,000 
to $174,091,000. This was during the last 
of the World War II years and during 
the several others when private con- 
struction staged its revival. 

Relaxation of controls, with the added 
prospect that restrictions will soon be 
lifted altogether under the new adminis- 





SOUTH'S CONSTRUCTION BY TYPES 


PRIVATE BUILDING 
Assembly (Churches, Theatres, 
Auditoriums, Fraternal) 
Commercial (Stores, Restaurants, 
Filling Stations, Garages) 
Residential (Apartments, Hotels, 
Dweilings) 


Office . 


January, 1953 
Contracts 
to be 
Awarded 


Contracts 
Awarded 
January 
1952 


Contracts 
Awarded 
$2,433,000 
14,717,000 


48,400,000 
4,102,000 


$5,600,000 
22,840,000 


17,854,000 
5,965,000 


$7,458,000 
5,951,000 


36,638,000 
6,654,000 





$69,652,000 
$31,808,000 


INDUSTRIAL .. 


PUBLIC BUILDING 
oF. County, State, Federal and 
—_— acid ; 
Schools 


$52,259,000 
$73,520,000 


$56,701,000 
$63,189,000 


27,726,000 


$91,666,000 
28,325,000 


$73,676,000 
72,920,000 


23,401,000 





ENGINEERING 
Dams, Drainage, Earthwork, Air- 
Federal, County, Municipal 

tric 


Elec- 
Sewers and Waterworks |... 


$56,051,000 


$51,723,000 


$164,586,000 $97,077,000 


$193,726,000 


6,780,000 
25,287,000 


$54,252,000 


9,167,000 
9,720,000 


3,302, 
16,395,000 





$71,420,000 
$24,336,000 


ROADS, STREETS, BRIDGES 


$225, 793,000 
$197,024,000 


$73,139,000 
$32,955,000 





TOTAL 


$253,267,000 





$713,182,000 $323,061,000 





tration, are expected to stimulate pri- 
vate work. 

January’s total for private building 
was $69,652,000, or twenty-two per cent 
above the figure for January of last year 
and fifteen per cent ahead of the level 
for December of 1952. 

Private building’s $69,652,000 includes 
$48,400,000 for residential construction; 
$14,717,000 for commercial projects; $,- 
102,000 for office buildings and $2,433,000 
for assembly buildings such as theatres 
and churches. 

The $48,400,000 residential figure rep- 
resents a thirty-two per cent increase 
over the total for similar work in Jan- 
uary, 1952; compared with the preced- 
ing month—December 1952—the current 
residential total is up almost fifteen per 
cent. 

Commercial building awards were also 
larger in the current January. The $14,- 
717,000 for such work was one and one- 
half times ahead of the value of com- 
mercial building in January, 1952; more 
than a hundred per cent above Decem- 
ber, 1952. 

Industrial construction in January, 
with its total of $31,808,000 remained at 
practically the same level for the preced- 
ing month of December. It represented 
about one-half of the value placed on 
industrial awards in January, 1952. 

Declines were registered in both pub- 
lic building and heavy engineering con- 
struction. In public building, the drop 
was forty-two per cent; in heavy engi- 
neering, two per cent; both when com- 
pared with January of 1952. 

Public building showed a decrease of 
twenty-five per cent from December of 
1952. Heavy engineering construction, 
however, rose twenty-seven per cent 
above the figure for its immediate prede- 
cessor. 
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The public building figure for January 
was $56,051,000. While this was lower 
than its 1952 counterpart, one of its ele- 
ments — schools — showed a twenty-one 
per cent rise. The school total was $28,- 
325,000; government building, $27,726,000. 

Heavy engineering, in January, has a 
total of $71,420,000. This embraced $51,- 
723,000 for dams, drainage, earthwork 
and airports; $16,395,000 for sewer and 
water work; and $3,302,000 for govern- 
ment electric work. 

Sewer and water contracts in the cur- 
rent January showed an increase of 
sixty-eight per cent over the January, 
1952, total; of ninety-seven per cent over 
December’s value. 

Highways and bridges reported in the 
contract stage in January were but a 
fraction of the high level established in 
the preceding month and twenty-six per 
cent below January of 1952. However, 
with addition of several large lettings, 
for which results had not yet been re- 
ceived, the picture would be changed 
considerably. 

A percentage analysis of the elements 
of the $253,267,000 total for January, 1953, 
shows private building’s $69,652,000 to be 
twenty-seven per cent of the figure; the 
$31,808,000 of industrial work, thirteen 
per cent; the $56,051,000 of public build- 
ing, twenty-two per cent; the $71,420,- 
000 of heavy engineering work, twenty- 
eight per cent, and the $24,336,000 of 
highways, ten per cent. 

Only one of the constituents of the 
January, 1952, total reveals the same per- 
centage as in the current January. That 
is highways and bridges, ten per cent. 
Percentages for the other four are: Pri- 
vate building, seventeen per cent; indus- 
trial work, twenty per cent; public build- 
ing, thirty per cent; heavy engineering 
construction, twenty-three per cent. 

Shortages and price fluctuations, for 
the present, at least, seem to be little 
discussed in construction circles. Proj- 
ects, which have been delayed for many 
months particularly because of slow 
steel deliveries are now progressing. 
With the country’s steel capacity raised 
last year to 117,547,000 tons, the steel 
situation also appears in for smoother 
sailing. 

January reports on building material 
prices say mostly that no drastic changes 
have occurred, and that at the dealer- 
contractor level stability has been noted. 
The Office of Price Stabilization, now in 
its declining days, has declared that 
when price ceilings are dropped, the 
country will be faced with a spiral cost- 
ing three billion dollars. 


Hourly wage scales of union workers 
in the construction industry in the South 
rose eight-tenths of one per cent during 
the fourth quarter of 1952, according to 
Brunswick A. Bogdon, southern regional 
director of the Labor Department’s Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. Higher pay 
scales were reported for at least one 
trade in seventeen of twenty-seven cities 
surveyed, 


The American Appraisal Co., however, 
announces that its construction cost in- 
dex rose six points or one and one-tenth 
per cent during the fourth quarter, this 
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New Crestpark Apartments in Dallas, Tex., reportedly one of the most modern 
built in the Southwest in recent years. Smith & Mills was the architect and Leslie 
Miller, Inc., Fort Worth, the mechanical contractor. 


representing an advance of twenty-eight 
points or five and two-tenths per cent 
during 1952, as compared with twenty- 
two points and four and three-tenths per 
cent in 1951. 

Predictions on what is in store for the 
construction industry this year have all 
been favorable. Contractors seem op- 
timistic about the prospects. Their na- 
tional association expects a new peak, 
possibly in the $44,000,000,000 class, with 
private construction estimated at $22,- 
000,000,000. Public construction has been 
estimated at $11,000,000,000. 

Spot reports seem to bear out the op- 
timism. For instance, a Baltimore con- 
tractor is expected soon to receive the 
award for a $12,000,000 pier construction 
job. Municipal work authorized in that 
same area runs into many millions of 
dollars, including redevelopment proj- 
ects, which throughout the country are 
being pushed to fruition. 

Down in Texas the financial details are 
being untangled for a $17,000,000 project 
at Galveston, where a bridge will be built 
to Pelican Island and land reclaimed and 
developed for industrial and residential 
uses. 


Maryland’s proposed $568,225,000 pro- 
gram for modernizing its highway sys- 
tem is now being considered by the gen- 
eral assembly of that State. Prospects 
are deemed good for its authorization. 
Final approval, of course, rests with the 
voters. The program would stretch over 
a twelve year period and would involve 
291 miles of new highways and recon- 
struction work on 3,161 miles of existing 
roads. 

Contract awards in the southwestern 
division of the Corps of Engineers this 
year will be double the figure for the 
preceding twelve months. Col Herbert D. 
Vogel, division engineer at Dallas, has 
revealed that new projects will account 
for a large proportion of the $83,000,0000 
worth of work to be placed under con- 
tract. 


Savannah Electric and Power Co., of 
Savannah, Ga., is proceeding on a $16,- 
000,000 expansicn program, with ground 
broken the first week in January for a 
20,000-kilowatt steam turbo-generator as 
an addition to its existing Riverside 
plant. Another and possibly larger unit 
will be installed, following completion of 
the project in summer of 1954. 





SOUTH'S CONSTRUCTION BY STATES 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
Dist. of Col. 
Florida .. 
Georgia . 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland . 
Mississippi . 
Missouri ..... 
N. Carolina 
Oklahoma . 

S. Carolina . 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Virginia .. 
W. Virginia 


$11,281,000 


January, 1953 

Contracts 
to be 

Awarded 
$132,299,000 
2,093,000 
2,155,000 
14,442,000 
13,456,000 


Contracts 
Awarded 
January 

1952 


Contracts 
Awarded 


1,335,000 
4,636,000 
35,665,000 
14,095,000 


8,359,000 
7,152,000 
10,441,000 
3,920,000 
13,544,000 
8,676,000 
76,676,000 
8,408,006 


1,649,000 1,835,000 





TOTAL .... 


$253,267,000 


$713,182,000 
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View of Kraft Food Company's new plant at Decatur, Ga., dedicated in October 1952. The building has production and storage 
space totaling 263,000 square feet and serves an area of 370,000 square miles in which more than 23 million people live. 


New food plants reflect industrial growth 


ora cooperation between industry 
and agriculture in the South is resulting 
in the entrance of new manufacturing 
plants, and in the steady growth of 
farmers’ income through new diversified 
products. 

Examples of this trend are provided by 
the paper, dairy, cheese and ice cream 
industries, which are expanding their 
capacity in the South to serve increased 
consumer demand. The one crop farmer 
is rapidly becoming obsolete, as fields 
are turned to pasture for dairy herds, 
and as unused and often wasted timber 
resources on the farms are put to work on 
a continuous yield basis to serve new 
nearby paper plants. 

The educational programs carried on 
by the dairy and paper industries have 
played an important part in the rapid 
development of new crops. The latter 
are placing agriculture in the South on 
a more productive and secure basis than 
was true in the days when cotton ruled 
supreme, Not only have farmers’ incomes 
been greatly improved, through the add- 
ing of new crops needed for nearby con- 
sumers, but the industries thus created 
as processors of farm crops are provid- 
ing more employment in high paid jobs. 
Finally, the standard of living in the 
South has been improved as indicated 
by greater consumption of dairy prod- 
ucts, meat and other foods processed by 
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By Sidney Fish 


Industrial Analyst 


the new plants which have been estab- 
lished in every southern state. Formerly 
many of these foods had to be imported 
from Northern states. Today, the South 
is not only virtually self-supporting in 
milk and cheese, but is increasing butter 
fat ontput to the point where more ice 
cream plants are being established. 

Behind the story of the increase in 
sales of milk and other dairy products 
in the South, is, of course, the rise in 
the average incomes of residents of all 
Southern states. With more money to 
spend, as a result of industrialization of 
numerous areas, Southerners are’ spend- 
ing more money than ever before on the 
traditionally excellent table that has 
graced their homes. 

Dairy and cheese companies are pour- 
ing millions of dollars into new Southern 
plants. These investments are merely a 
fore-runner of other big food plants that 
will be established in the next few years 
in Southern states. 

Food companies regard the South as 
an area in which the market potential is 
growing rapidly. This view was ex- 
pressed recently by G. C. Pound, Presi- 
dent of Kraft Foods Company. Kraft re- 
cently opened its largest operation in the 
Southeastern area, a new 263,000 square 
foot plant at Decatur, Georgia, which 
produces Kraft cheese and cheese prod- 
ucts, salad dressings and margarine and 


over 200 other products in Kraft’s line 

At the official opening of this plant. 
Mr. Pound said: “The new Decatur plant 
represents Kraft’s trust in the great 
dairying, manufacturing and sales po- 
tentials in the Southeast. We are proud 
to be a part of this great industrial ex- 
pansion. The plant here has been designed 
to produce Kraft products on a scale 
never before reached in the company’s 
Southern production centers.” 

The Decatur plant, most modern food 
plant of its kind in the world, provides 
central manufacturing and warehouse 
facilities for the company’s widespread 
and expanding operations in an 
populated by 23 million people. 

In 1926, Kraft opened its first Sonth- 
ern cheese plant at Durant, Miss. Dur- 
ing the 27 years since then, Kraft cheese 
production has increased from less than 
1 million pounds a year, to over 21 million 
pounds in 1950. 

Five Southern states alone showed a 
production of nearly 60 million pounds 
of cheese in 1950. 

Aside from the Decatur, Ga. plant, 
Kraft now has 16 cheese manufacturing 
plants in the Southeest, including plants 
in Alamaba, Kentucky, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, and Tennessee, and fifteen sales 
branches in eight Southern states. 

In the Southwest, the growth of dairy- 
ing and cheese making and other food 


area 
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production has been just as rapid. In 
1950, Kraft opened a caramel plant at 
Garland, Tex., to take care of the in- 
creased demand for this confection. In 
addition, Kraft has 11 cheese-making 
plants in the Southwest, and 13 sales 
branches, serving an area with a popula- 
tion of 20 million. 

When Kraft started making cheese in 
the Southwest, in 1928, production in 
that area, including Colorado, Kansas, 
and Missouri totalled only 17 million 
pounds. By 1947, output has risen to 122 
million pounds, and it is substantially 
higher today. 

The cheese business has become self- 
sufficient as a result of the establish- 
ment of these big new processing plants. 
Only three or four years ago, the South- 
ern sellers of cheese still had to import 
large quantities into their area. 


“Our fastest growth today,” Mr. Pound 
says, “is in the South, Cheese consump- 
tion today in the South is just as high 
as in the North—a situation which did 
not exist a few years ago. We have car- 
ried on a big program to encourage the 
farmer to be more active in dairying.” 


Equally optimistic about the outlook 
in the South is W. S. Obenshain, Presi- 
dent of Southern Dairies, Inc., a sub- 
sidiary of National Dairy Products Corp. 

Southern Dairies this year is complet- 
ing a big milk and ice cream plant 
at Charlotte, N. C., costing $1.5 million. 
The company is also moving its head- 
quarters to Chaarlotte from Washing- 
ton, D. C., because it feels that it will be 
able to serve the South better from 
Charlotte. 


In addition, Southern Dairies has com- 
pleted a big new milk and ice cream 
plant at Winston-Salem, and has invested 
heavily in new milk plants or distribu- 
tion centers at Richmond, Macon, Augus- 
ta, Johnson City and Atlanta. More dis- 
tributing branches have had to be set 
up, to take care of the growing market 
in the Southeast. 


Last vear, Southern Dairies increased 
its sales by $7 million to a new record 
of $50 millions Mr. Obenshain says. This 
year, he estimates that its volume will 
rise by $6 million. Southern Dairies has 
been spending $2 million a year for new 
facilities for the last five years. 

“The South is steadily increasing its 
consumption of milk and ice cream,” Mr. 
Obenshain says. 

“We have a field organization of 35 
people who are working with the farmer 
to help him improve his pastures and 
feed, so that he will produce more milk, 
consumption is going up so rapidly that 
we must plan to increase production. 

“The balanced farming program which 
industry is stimulating, in cooperation 
with the agricultural departments of 
Southern colleges, is resulting in more 
prosperity in the South than could have 
been obtained if cotton and peanuts 
were the only major crops. 

“The farmers are putting in more 
pasture, and better pasture, so that they 
will not have to spend money on feed.” 

The dairying programs have called for 
substantial investments by farmers, not 
merely in cattle that often cost $300 a 


head, but in new barns, milking equip- 
ment, etc. Beyond doubt, this substan- 
tial development has already stimulated 
roofing and other industries, and it will 
encourage dairy equipment companies to 
set up manufacturing plants in South- 
ern states. 

In 1951, nearly $4 billion was received 
by America’s dairy farmers for the milk 
that they produced, and in many states, 
milk has become the farmers’ biggest 
source of income. In eight Southern 
states alone, farmers received $347 mil- 
lion for the milk that they produced in 
1951. 

Many who started with only three or 
four cows, now have developed their 
herds to the point where they are Grade 
A producers, with 30 or more cows. The 
South’s dairying industry has progressed 
to a point where instead of being de- 
pendant on Northern milk, now the 
South is virtually self-sufficient. 

In some areas, Kraft has found it nec- 
essary to buy good cows and finance 
farmers in the purchase of them. Pure 
bred bulls, too, have been brought in to 
improve the herds. In some cases, the 
dairy and cheese companies have encour- 
aged farmers to use artificial insemina- 
tion to improve their stock, and have 
helped to pay the costs of such an in- 
semination program. 

Even relatively small farms are find- 
ing it desirable to develop dairying as 
a new cash crop. This is true, for ex- 
ample, on many farms that are only 75 
to 100 acreas in size. 


In state after state in the South, dairy- 
ing has become a major industry. Thus, 
in Tennessee, in 1950, there were 589,000 
cows, which produced — 2,338,000,000 
pounds of milk, a new record, The value 
of this output was $92.8 million, as 
against $35 million in 1940. 


Tennessee already ranks fifth among 
all states as a milk producer, and also 
in cheese production. Other Southern 
states, too, are making rapid strides. 


Tennessee has recognized that it was 
generously endowed as a dairy state by 
the moderate climate, and the blue grass 
that is rich in minerals. The breeders 
in the state have worked hard to im- 
prove the herds. As a result, Tennessee 
ranks first in the butter fat contents of 
its rich creamy milk in seven months of 
the year, while Texas is in first place in 
January, February and October, and Mis- 
sissippi heads the list in November and 
December. 


Tennessee’s cows average 4.5 per cent 
in butterfat in their milk, which is better 
than the record of any Northern state. 
Since 1930, cheese production in Tennes- 
see has risen from 2.5 million pounds to 
41.3 million pounds in 1949, 


Rivaling the efforts of the milk and 
cheese industries in developing the agri- 
cultural resources of the Southern states 
have been those of the paper manufac- 
turers. Eager to assure adequate supplies 
of timber for their big new kraft paper 
and paperboard plants in the South, the 
paper producers have been aiding farm- 
ers in putting into effect sound perpetual 
yield policies on their timberland. This 
is conserving the resources of the South, 
whereas an excessively high forest fire 
rate resulted in the past from practice 
of some farmers to clear land by setting 
fire to the woods. 


The rise of dairying and lumber as big 
cash crops for Southern farmers is mere- 
ly another manifestation of how the 
area's rich resources are contributing to 
the rapid rate of industrialization, and 
how industry, in turn, is aiding agricul- 
ture by providing rich payrolls and pur- 
chasing power. 
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Good heavens, Ed, can’t you just 
build Junior a snow man and forget about 
the state of things for a minute?” 





INDUSTRIAL 


IN LOUIS IANA View of the new Plymouth Cordage plant opened recently near New 


Orleans. Located on a 21 acre site, the structure contains 150,000 
square feet of floor space for rope and twine manufacture. 














ELECTRODE MANUPAGED 


OWES a iihucd 


IN ALABAM This welding electrode plant will be erected near Montevallo, about 
38 miles south of Birmingham by Westinghouse Electric Corp. The 
building will be one-story in height and about 400 foot long. 
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EXPANSION 


This $750,000 building has been constructed at Dallas for the B. F. Good- 
rich Co. by Trammell Crow. Containing 120,000 square feet, it is of the 
most modern construction. The 13,000-square foot office space on the 
second floor is completely air conditioned. 





IN NORTH CAROLINA 


This new plant, being built for the American Thread Co., by Daniel Con- 
struction Co., at Sevier, is scheduled to go into full operation next month. 
It will have 600,000 square feet of totally enclosed air conditioned space. 
Design is by J. E. Sirrine Co. 
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McGinnis to Head C of Ga. 
Board, Other Officers Named 


’atrick B. McGinnis was elected 
Chairman of the Board of Central of 
Georgia Railway at the regular quarterly 
meeting of the Board of Directors in 
Savannah, Ga., January 16. He succeeds 
Merrel P. Callaway, who resigned to be- 
come Honorary Chairman and Advisor to 
the Board. 

The new Chairman of the Board, Mr. 
McGinnis, is an investment banker, a 


Patrick B. McGinnis 


railroad operator and analyst, and an au- 
thority on the reorganization of 
transportation properties. 

Mr. Callaway has served for the past 
12 years as Chairman of the Board and 
was for a period both President and 
Chairman, He will act as Honorary Chair- 
man and Advisor to the Board. He will 
maintain his office in the executive build- 
ing of the Central, devoting his entire 
time to the service of the railroad, and 
will perform certain specific duties. In 
addition thereto, he will continue as 
Trustee of the property, handling various 
unfinished matters of the trusteeship. 

C. Newton Kidd of Baltimore becomes 
Chairman of the Board’s executive com- 
mittee. Mr. Kidd is a senior partner of 
the investment banking house of Stein 
Brothers & Boyce, Baltimore, Md. 

Harry H. Kiernan, associated with Mr. 
McGinnis in various railroad enterprises, 
was elected Assistant to the new Chair- 
man of the Board. 

Charles C. Hertwig, President of the 
Bibb Manufacturing Company of Macon, 
Ga., was elected a member of the Board 
to succeed William D. Anderson of Ma- 
con, who resigned after 29 years service. 
Another new director chosen January 16 
was Alexander Calder, Jr., of New York. 
Mr. Calder is Executive Vice President 


rail 
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of the Union Bag and Paper Corporation. 

William E. Dillard, who for the past 
year has been General Manager of the 
Central, was promoted to Vice President 
and General Manager. 

Mr. McGinnis also was elected Chair- 
man of the Board of the Ocean Steam- 
ship Company of Savannah, a wholly 
owned subsidiary of the Central of 
Georgia. He succeeds Mr. Callaway in 
that post. 

The Board of Directors of the Savannah 
and Atlanta Railway, owned by the Cen- 
tral, elected Oliver D. Appleton as Chair- 
man of the Board on the same date. Mr. 
Appleton is a member of the well-known 
investment firm of Cyrus J. Lawrence 
and Sons, New York. 

Both Mr. McGinnis and Mr. Kidd re- 
signed their posts of Chairman of the 
Board and Chairman of the Executive 
Committee respectively, of the Norfolk 
Southern Railway simultaneously with 
their election to Central of Georgia posi- 
tions. Mr. McGinnis also gave up his 
Chairmanships in the Norfolk Southern’s 
subsidiaries including Norfolk Southern 
Bus Company, Norfolk Southern Ware- 
house Company, Princess Anne Power 
Company, North Carolina Warehouse 
Company, and Euclid Development Com- 
pany. 


Ingalls Advances Anderson 
To Vice Presidency 


Ross S. Anderson, manager of northern 
division sales of The Ingalls Iron Works 
Company, Birmingham, Alabama, has 
been elected a vice president of the com- 
pany, according to an announcement by 
K. H. Gayle, Jr., president. 

Mr. Anderson will continue as northern 
division sales manager with headquarters 
at 1 East 42nd Street, New York. 





Birmingham Chamber 
Names New Officers 


Two nationally-known men, one the 
immediate past president of Rotary In- 
ternational and the other a recently- 
resigned member of the board of gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System, 
take over next week direction of an ex- 
panded 1953 search for new industry and 
business enterprise in the Birmingham 
district. 


Edward L. Norton 


Frank E. Spain, who toured Europe 
and the Western hemisphere in 1952 as 
Rotary International president, is the 
new president of the Birmingham Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Edward L. Norton, prominent Alabama 
business and radio executive and a Fed- 
eral Reserve Board member in 1950-52, 
is chairman of Birmingham's widely- 
publicized Committee of 100. 

This volunteer committee of 100 lead- 
ing business and industrial executives 
has attracted 56 new plants and indus- 
tries to the Birmingham area since its 
organization in early 1950. 

Spain, an attorney in Birmingham for 
the past 40 years, formerly was chair- 
man of the insurance section of the 
American Bar Association. He is vice 
president and general counsel of Liberty 
National Life Insurance and Bankers 
Fire and Marine Insurance Companies. 
He is also general counsel of Dinkler 
Hotels Company and a director of sev- 
eral other corporations. 

Norton is president of the Coosa River 
Newsprint Company, one of the nation’s 
newest and largest newsprint mills; 
chairman of the board of The Television 
Corporation (WAPI-WAFM-TV) and a 
member of the board of trustees of the 
General Education Board of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 
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He is also chairman of the board of 
the Florida Broadcasting Corporation of 
Jacksonville, Fla., which was recently 
sold to The Washington Post, subject to 
approval by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 

Norton succeeds Clarence B. Hanson, 
Jr., publisher of The Birmingham News 
and a vice president of The Associated 
Press, who has served since 1950 as the 
first committee of 100 chairman. 

The outgoing Chamber of Commerce 
president is William P. Engel, real estate 
executive who served as Chamber presi- 
dent during 1951 and 1952, two key years 
in the recent industrial expansion of 
Birmingham. 

Meryl H. Geisking, assistant to presi- 
dent, Tennessee Coal & Iron Division, 
United States Steel Corporation, is the 
1953 vice-chairman of the widely-known 
Birmingham Committee of 100. Geisking 
will be right-hand man to Chairman 
Edward L. Norton. 

The naming of Geisking is evidence of 
the increasing interest in, and support of, 
the committee’s program by Birming- 
ham’s largest, single industry. 

Members of the 1953 executive com- 
mittee of the Committee of 100 are: 

Bradford C. Colcord, president, Wood- 
ward Iron Company; John S. Coleman, 
president, Birmingham Trust National 
Bank; Donald Comer, chairman of the 
executive committee, Avondale Mills; 
William P. Engel, president, Engel Com- 
panies; W. W. French, Jr., president, 
Moore-Handley Hardware Company. 

Clarence B. Hanson, Jr., publisher, The 
Birmingham News; Thomas W. Martin, 
chairman of the board, Alabama Power 
Company; Gordon Persons, governor of 
Alabama; Gen. J. C. Persons, chairman 
of the board, First National Bank; 
Claude S. Lawson, president, U. S. Pipe 
and Foundry Company; Isadore Pizitz, 
Pizitz Dry Goods Company. 

C. Pratt Rather, president, Southern 
Natural Gas Company; Frank E. Spain, 
Spain, Gillon, Grooms & Young, attor- 
neys; Mervyn Sterne, partner, Stern, 
Agee & Leach; A. V. Wiebel, president, 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Division, United 
States Steel Corporation, and presidents 
of the Chambers of Commerce in sur- 
rounding municipalities. 


NAM Names Grant, Manager 
Southwestern Region 


The National Association of Manufac- 
turers has announced the appointment 
of a new manager for the Southwestern 
region. He is Dan L. Grant, former as- 
sistant manager of the Southeastern re- 
gion. His headquarters will be in Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

Mr. Grant succeeds R. L. Humphrey, 
who has been appointed director of pe- 
troleum industry development. Grant, 
who is 37 years old, has been responsible 
for many of the NAM public relations 
activities in the South. He has been par- 
ticularly active in the field of employee 
relations. 

With headquarters in Houston, he will 
be in charge of all NAM activities in 


Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi. 

Prior to joining the NAM, Grant was in 
the oil distributing business in Georgia, 
and Vice-President of the Davis Com- 
pany of Perry, Ga. 


T. Colman Andrews Named 
Internal Revenue Commissioner 


T. Coleman Andrews, who heads the 
accounting firm in Richmond, Va., that 
bears his name, is President Eisenhower's 
choice for Internal Revenue Commis- 
sioner. 

Mr. Andrews has been active in the 
American Institute of Accountants, serv- 
ing as its president in 1950 and 1951. At 
the time of his appointment he was serv- 
ing on the Institute’s executive commit- 
tee, was chairman of the committee on 
governmental accounting, and the com- 
mittee on foreign affairs. 

The new commissioner is the first pro- 
fessional accountant of standing to head 
up this agency, which has previously 
been run by politicians or lawyers, or 
both. 

Mr. Andrews is familiar with govern- 
mental affairs, having been auditor of 
public accounts of Virginia, as well as 
comptroller and director of finance of 
the City of Richmond. He also helped 
prepare the Hoover Commission’s gov- 
ernment accounting report. 


Engineering & Research Corp. 
Names Greene Vice President 


The Board of Directors of the Engi- 
neering and Research Corporation, River- 
dale, Maryland, announces the appoint- 
ment of William L. Greene as Vice-Presi- 
dent, Engineering, and General Manager. 

Mr. Greene is a graduate of the Gug- 
genheim School of Aeronautics, New 
York University. He began his career 
with ERCO more than fifteen years ago 
as an aeronautical engineer, and has since 
been instrumental in the design of the 
Ercoupe personal plane, later heading 
up the Company’s propeller activities. 

As Chief Engineer, Mr. Greene assumed 
the leadership in organizing and equip- 
ing the company for its entry into the 
electronic flight simulator field. Follow- 
ing the successful completion of the first 
Flightronic simulators, Mr. Greene was 
appointed as Vice President of Engineer- 
ing. 

ERCO is presently designing and pro- 
ducing the complex Flightronic simula- 
tors, airborne armaments and electronics 
countermeasure equipment, antisubma- 
rine warfare, tactics trainers and ma- 
chine tools. 


Mead Corp. Promotes 
Teter and Niederauer 
William H. Teter, who has headed the 


paper making at the Kingsport Division 
of The Mead Corporation at Kingsport, 
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Tennessee, since 1926 and has been re- 
sponsible for all production of the mill 
since 1933, has been promoted to the 
new post of corporate director of plan- 
ning for the Kingsport Division, How- 
ard E. Whitaker, Mead president, 
announced. 

In his new position, Mr. Teter will be 
a member of the Corporation's Engineer- 
ing and Development Committee, which 
is headed by C, R. Van de Carr, 
Mead president. He will continue to 
make his headquarters in Kingsport, 
Tennessee, where he has lived since 1926. 

To fill the position of production man- 
ager of the Kingsport Division vacated 
by Mr. Teter, Edward H. Niederauer has 
been promoted from assistant manager of 
the Escanaba Paper Company, Escanaba, 
Michigan, another Mead division. Mr. 
Niederauer was transferred from Kings- 
port to Escanaba in 1946 as general 
superintendent. His return to Kingsport, 
where he had been technical assistant 
to the production manager, marks his 
fourth period of residence here. 


has 


past 


John R. Taggert has been promoted to 
assistant production manager at Kings- 
port. He had been assistant to Mr. Teter 
since 1950. 


Fairbanks Names Ragland 
To Manage Georgia Branch 


James L. Ragland has been appointed 
manager of the new Rome, Georgia, 
branch of the Fairbanks Company, it has 
been announced. 

Previously, the representative of the 
Fairbanks Company in the Birmingham, 
Alabama, area, Mr. Ragland, in his new 
capacity, will supervise the entire South- 
ern sales organization of the company. 


Hardin Named President 
New Orleans Port Board 


Harry Simms Hardin, Sr., president of 
the Hardin Bag & Burlap Co., was elected 
the new president of the Board of Com- 
missioners of the Port of New Orleans 
last month. 

Retiring Board President Leon Irwin, 
Jr. said, “Mr. Hardin has spent most of 
his life along the river. His experience 
with the Public Belt Railroad, the Traf- 
fic and Transportation Bureau, and the 
Chamber of Commerce, as well as his past 
two years as a member of the Board of 
Commissioners make him well suited to 
the position of president of the Board.” 

Mr. Hardin’s first announcement as 
president was of the re-appointing by 
Governor Robert F. Kennon of Commis- 
sioner Edgar A. G. Bright for a 5 year 
term. 

Elected to other posts were W. B. Fox, 
Vice-President; William H. Saunders, 
Jr., Secretary; Edgar A. G. Bright, Treas- 
urer; and Leon Irwin, Jr., Commissioner. 
At the same time the Board re-appointed 
Mr. E. H. Lockenberg, General Manager 
and Mr. Eldon S. Lazarus, General Coun- 
sel. 
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Wire Stacking Box 


Equipment Manufacturing, Inc., 21550 
Hoover Road, Detroit 15, Mich.-A new 
stacking type material handling box. 

This box, instead of using corrugated 
sheet metal has sides and bottom of wire 
fabric to decrease weight and allow for 
ventilation and drainage, The wire is 
welded at ends and each intersection, for 
strength and rugged shop use. Bottom 


Materials Handling Box 


frame and corner uprights are square 
welded steel tube. 

Stacking caps of the self-centering type 
on the corner posts permit rapid and 
safe lift truck tiering to conserve floor 
space. 

The standard model shown has a con- 
tent of approximately 30 cubic feet and 
a weight capacity of 4,000 pounds. 

The box is available in various meshes 
and sizes according to load requirements 
and can be provided with lifting hooks 
for crane handling. Aluminum paint fin- 
ish is standard. 


Magnetic Starters 


Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 312 N. 12th Street, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin——A new line of 
magnetic starters, contactors and relays. 

This new line incorporates a simple 5 
unit construction designed to install 
easier, work better, last longer. A wrap- 
around cover pulls off, fully exposing the 
front and both sides of the unit for 180 
degree accessibility. The 5 independent 
parts consist of 2 contact blocks, a mag- 
net coil, an armature and a 3-coil or 2- 
coil overload relay mounted on a steel 
panel. Each part can be removed from 
the front without disturbing another 
part. 

The new line features a 3-coil, adjust- 
able overload relay permitting 4 ratings 
from each heater coil by changing its 
position. This adjustability provides pro- 
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tection within 3% of full load motor rat- 
ing. The 3-coil overload offers better pro- 
tection against single phasing where un- 
balanced or unstable line conditions may 
occur, 


Safety Press 


Winter Products, Inc., Box 3112 Bar- 
num Station, Bridgeport 5, Conn.-The 
new Winter Model RR-7. This bench-type 
air-and-spring-powered press is finding 
wide acceptance for light staking, assem- 
bly and marking operations where high 
speed of operation, precise control of 
power, and the ultimate in operator safe- 
ty are considered important by manage- 
ment, 

Outstanding features of the RR-7 are: 
continuous hairline adjustability of im- 
pact from 0 to 12,000 pounds and of 
squeeze up to 12-times air-line pressure. 
A pedal release, or two-hand safety re- 
lease, can be used. The regular Winter 
Model 300 Slide Feed and the Winter 
Small-Parts Tray will fit the Model RR-7. 
The Press is illustrated without acces- 
sories or controls. 


Tools can be changed very rapidly to 
reduce downtime. When used with the 
air-operated Slide Feed, the operator’s 
hands never approach the danger area 
in the neighborhood of the tool. The po- 
tential speed of the press is in excess of 
100 strokes per minute. The absence of 
rebound makes it ideal for delicate mark- 
ing operations, and the great reduction 
in operator fatigue plus the vital safety 
features give the Winter Press a great 
advantage over old-fashioned “Kick 
Presses.” 


Industrial Pump 


Hypro Engineering, Inc., 404 N. Wash- 
ington Ave., Dept. kp, Minneapolis, Minn. 

A new, industrial pump designed with 
a scoop rotor and roller-type vanes. The 
unit embodies special design principles 
originally developed in the firm’s tractor 
power take-off pump for weed and in- 
sect spraying, which has demonstrated 
high efficiency for three seasons in han- 
dling erosive wettable powder solutions. 

The new pump’s roller design is spe- 
cially suited for use where lime, tale and 
similar abrasive solutions are in use: 

Called the Hypro 4000 Series, the unit 
is engineered to withstand continuous 
heavy radial loads through the use of 
sealed lubricated ball bearings. An addi- 
tional feature is a pressed fit of the stain- 
less steel shaft into the inner race of the 
ball bearings to restrict lateral move- 
ment of the rotor, minimizing end thrust 
and wear of the rotor within the pump. 
Performance tests indicate friction losses 
are held to a minimum when pumping 
at higher pressures. 


Power Rod Parter 


O’Neil-Irwin Manufacturing Co., 566 
Lake Ave., Lake City, Minn.—A new and 
improved Di-Acro Power Rod Parter for 
speedily and accurately cutting or “part- 
ing off” rods and bars (from 1/16” to 
5s”) without burr and distortion. 

Principal improvement in the Power 
Rod Parter is the replacement of an air 
operated power unit with a motor driven 
flywheel. The flywheel drive—operating 
at 180 strokes per minute-—-provides six 
times the cutting speed previously avail- 
able. 

The new motor driven unit also offers 
greater convenience to the user since it 














DI-Acro Rod Parter 


can be installed in any plant where elec- 
tric current is available. No need for air 
pressure lines, compressors, etc. 

An Ejectomatic Gauge, supplied as 
standard equipment with the Power 
Parter, allows the separate operation of 
gauging, ejecting and cutting to be per- 
formed in a single working cycle. Ma- 
terials can be “parted off” as fast as the 
operator can feed stock through the cut- 
ting heads and engage the foot clutch. 


Electrode Holder 


The Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland 17, 
Ohio—A new 400 ampere insulated elec- 
trode holder, the Cooltong, This holder 
has several patented features which field 
tests have proved to give longer service 
life and cooler operation than is normal 
with holders of similar capacity. It is 
claimed that in one test made with the 
holder, it remained cool enough to weld 
with bare hands when using 400 amperes 
current. 

The nose is a special “sandwich” con- 
struction consisting of a copper core be- 
tween four and six layers of laminated, 
glass impregnated, plastic cloth. This 
patented construction gives longer serv- 
ice life because the copper core, in addi- 
tion to being reinforcement, dissipates 
heat so that it will not concentrate in the 
nose causing deterioration in the insula- 
tion. 

The jaws, covered by this special in- 
sulating construction, are made of tough, 
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highly conductive, Mallory 3 Metal, non- 
spatter type. They will handle electrodes 
from %” to 5/16” in size and have a wide 
opening to permit fast release of stubs. 


General Purpose Pump 


Lee Healey Company, 554 W. Garfield, 
Glendale 4, Calif——After several years of 
research, development and design, a new 
product, Neovane, a rubber impeller 
pump, is now in full production. 

The Neovane, general purpose pump, 
is recommended for installations in the 
marine line, homes, oil stations, and other 
installations. It features an exclusive 
tapered eliptically shaped impeller hous- 
ing to eliminate the sudden impact of 
the impeller as it encounters cam portion 
of case. This greatly increases impeller 
life and quietness, even when operating 
at higher than normal speeds. This new 
design permits a full one-fourth of the 
revolution for intake, one-fourth for ex- 
haust, and one-half for pressure build up. 


Work Positioner 


All-State Welding Alloys Co., Inc., 249 
Ferris Ave., White Plains, N. Y.-A new 
electrically turned, variable speed, work 
positioner, the smallest and lightest yet 
offered commercially. It is offered both 
as a bench model and as a pedestal model 
and with accessories to make it inclinable 
and operable intermittently. 

The work positioner is easily portable. 
Without the pedestal the complete unit 
weighs 31 pounds, is 54%” high and covers 
an area 20” x 18”. The turntable is 15%” 
in diameter. It safely carries a work load 
of 300 lbs. and moves it continuously or 
intermittently at speeds adjustable up- 
ward from % r.p.m. Electrical require- 
ments are less than for a small light bulb. 
The unit feeds off any 110 v. 60 cy. plug. 

















j “Unique” Positioner 


Listed as the All-State “Unique” Work 
Positioner, the device is said to be widely 
applicable in many kinds of factory work, 
particularly in welding, brazing, solder- 
ing, tinning, cutting, and metalizing. 
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Signal Relay Unit 


Tigerman Engineering Co., 4332 N. 
Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill.—An all- 
purpose enclosed signal relay unit. 


These new relay plug-in units employ 
the same high quality relays and all other 
parts used in their hermetically sealed 
models, but instead of being sealed her- 
metically they are completely enclosed, 
dust proof, and may readily be taken 
apart. Due to a less expensive construc- 
tion as compared with hermetically 
sealed units, these new “LPG” relay units 
offer greater economy, yet are just as 
fully flexible and versatile, 


Over 100 standard circuits are avail- 
able, many with universal features per- 
mitting changes in the operating se- 
quences in the field with just simple ter- 
minal connections. With their unitized 
system of construction, these new “LPG” 
units can be assembled into any number 
of multiple stations from a single unit to 
many hundreds in the same system. 


Reversible Window Fan 


The Emerson Electric Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis 21, Mo.—16-inch and 20-inch elec- 
trically reversible window fans with new 
shallow cabinets, new type blades and 
silver gray finishes for 1953. Direction of 
rotation is reversed at a flip of the switch, 
to pull cool night air in or exhaust hot 
indoor air. 

Both fans have a two-speed, current- 
saving capacitor motor and balanced 
blades that assure maximum air flow and 
quiet operation. Adjustable panels per- 
mit quick, easy installation in windows 
29%” to 36” in width. Mounting chains 
supplied with fans permit installation in 
windows from 16 inches wide to 29 inches 
wide for the 16-inch fan and in windows 
20 inches to 29 inches wide for the 20- 
inch fan. 


Loadmeter 


Detroit Milling Cutter Co., 28625 Grand 
River, Farmington, Mich.—A new device 
for controlling wear and limiting break- 
age of carbide tools. 

Termed the “Loadmeter” this instru- 
ment works on the ammeter principle to 
reflect motor capacity and percentage 
overloads, but incorporates features not 
available in an ordinary ammeter. 

First, the Loadmeter is constructed 
with an auxiliary red pointer which can 
be set by the operator or by supervision 
at the point at which a tool is dull and 
should be changed. Industry has pretty 
well established that a dull tool pulls 
from 50% to 100% more power than a 
sharp one. The Loadmeter reduces this 
generality to pinpoint exactness for a 
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particular tool on a specific job. The over- 
load recorded when the tool is dull is 
first determined by visual inspection of 
the tool. The red hand is then set at this 
point on the Loadmeter with instructions 
to change tools when the Loadmeter’s 
black pointer reaches the red one. 


Soldering Irons 
Wall Manufacturing Company of Grove 


City, Pa.—A new line of industrial sol- 
dering irons which includes the world’s 














Wall Irons 


largest and smallest such tools. The tiny 
Wall iron weighs only 1 ounce, yet gen- 
erates 20 watts in operation. The large 
iron is the only 1000 watt iron in mass 
production, and heats at up to 2600 watts, 

Both these, and the other seven Wall 
irons that range between in size, have 
exclusive features which make them de- 
sirable for industrial use. An exclusive 
“Thermostatic Brain’—thermostatic ac- 
tion (without the use of fragile thermo- 
stats or any moving parts)—-controls heat 
so perfectly that fusing and tip-burning 
are eliminated. As a result the new Wall 
irons can “take production line punish- 
ment” without costly repairs or replace- 
ment. In addition, the new irons heat 
four times faster than most conventional 
irons, as a result of this thermostatic 
action. 

These new Wall industrial soldering 
irons are being marketed nationally 
through electrical wholesalers, distribu- 
tors, manufacturers’ representatives and 
retail hardware stores. 


Vacuum Gauge 


National Research Corporation, 70 
Memorial Drive, Cambridge, Mass.—-The 
type 511 Alphatron (R) Vacuum Gauge 
is available at a modest price. 

This new unit is a refinement of earlier 
models which for the past eight years 
have established an impressive reputa- 
tion for accurate, dependable perform- 
ance in laboratory, pilot plant, and in- 
dustrial uses. The principle of operation 
is related to the conventional hot fila- 
ment ionization gauge. The important 
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difference is that the Alphatron gauge 
employs a shielded radioactive source 
instead of a hot filament. Alpha particles 
ionize the gas. Ionization current pro- 
duced is measured by a D.C. amplifier 
which is calibrated to give absolute pres- 
sure in millimeters of mercury, 


Dictaphone Carrying Case 


Bassons Industries Corporation, New 
York, N. Y.A tough plastic case for a 
new model Dictaphone using Royalite, a 
resin-rubber copolymer sheeting which 
is more durable and abrasion-resistant 
than leather, Bassons mold the case with 
rounded corners which need no further 
reinforcement. 

Another advantage of the material is 
that it lends itself to 


fabrication by a 








Dictaphone Case 


low-cost forming process. This leaves the 
original grained surface of the sheet un- 
changed for the outside of the case while 
imparting a smooth finish to the inside. 

The case, which measures 11'% by 15% 
by 5 in., rests on two broad integrally 
molded-in feet. Reinforcements around 
the case opening, fasteners and handle 
supports are of metal, while the handle 
itself is of leather. 


Electric Chain Saw 


Porter-Cable Machine Co., 12 Exchange 
St., Syracuse 12, N. Y. -- A new elec- 
tric chain saw with enough power and 
speed to handle the toughest wood cut- 
ting jobs. The Model 110 is a one-man 
saw suitable for topping, notching and 
felling large trees, for limbing, flush- 
cutting or under-cutting main branches, 
and for bucking logs and heavy lumber. 

The manufacturer believes that it will 
also be popular among non-professional 
users such as owners of orchards, farms, 
estates, camps, and homes. Professional 
users such as tree surgeons and utility 
line crews who work in precarious posi- 
tions on high timber will find this elec- 
tric saw lighter and less bulky than a 


gasoline powered unit, and will benefit 
from the elimination of fumes, vibration 
and noise, The saw is also suitable for 
contractors, park and highway depart- 
ments, railroads, mines and lumber yards 
for sizing large timbers and clearing 
land. 


Bench-Type Rolling Fixture 


Michigan Tool Co., 7171 E. MeNichols 
Rd., Detroit 12, Mich. — A new Model 
602-A bench-type rolling fixture that 
checks size, eccentricity and roll smooth- 
ness of cluster gears and similar types 
having integral shafts and centers. 

The fixture features a heavy cast iron 
base, scraped ways and hardened and 
ground ball ways. It has a spring-return, 
lever-controlled retractable upper cen- 
ter. Center distance is adjustable from 
2 to 10 inches. Maximum distance be- 
tween centers on the overarm is 12 
inches. 

Gears to be checked are loaded be- 
tween centers on the overarm. The mas- 
ter gear is brought in to mesh with the 
gear by an eccentric lever control. Cor- 
rect tension between the gears is main- 
tained by spring-loaded ball ways. Turn- 
ing the gear manually causes a 0.0005-in. 
indicator to show variations in size, 
eccentricity and roll smoothness. 


Power Press Guard 


Searjeant Metal Products, Inc., Box 97, 
Mendon, New York —- A new basket en- 
closure type guard has been added to one 
of the most complete line of punch press 
safety guards and accessories manufac- 
tured in the country. This new protective 
device has the following outstanding ad- 
vantages: 

The guard has been designed to meet 
the most exacting safety requirements of 
users of punch presses of all sizes, makes 
and types. It comes in several sizes each 
custom built to your specifications which 
means lower cost and better protection. 

The front and side barriers can be 
tilted in.or out as required. The vertical 
rods can be adjusted up or down to clear 
the die straps, air nozzles, etc. 

The whole front barrier can be tilted 
up or taken off in a matter of seconds 
to remove double or damaged blanks 
from the die, 

The corner locking knuckles are so de- 
signed that they firmly clamp the round 
supporting bars without marring them. 


Miniature Relay 
Automatic Electric Sales Corp., 103838 


W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
Bantam-sized Class “S” relays are now 


available in a new small hermetically- 
sealed enclosure. The entire unit meas- 
ures 2-1/32 x 31/32 x 1-1/2 and weighs 
only 1-7/8 ounces. Mounting studs may 
be arranged on base or narrow side of 
housing. 

This miniature relay was designed for 
minimum inductance and maximum 
make-and-break speeds. It is tamper- 
proof and atmosphere-protected and 
meets or betters all provisions of MIL-R 
6106. This relay in its new enclosure is 
recommended by the manufacturer for 
applications wherever extremes of shock, 
temperature and vibration require ex- 
ceptional performance. 


Conveyor Idler 


The Industrial Division of Continental 
Gin Company, Birmingham, Alabama.- 
A new type unit sealed, prelubricated 
Timken Bearing Belt Conveyor Idler de- 
signed to operate for extended periods 
of time without relubrication. The Con- 
tinental patented Idler with its unit seal 
construction has been designated Type 
“UST.” 

Announcing the development of the 
new idler, R. Y. MacIntyre, Manager of 
the company’s Industrial Division, states: 

“Our new idler incorporates many fea- 
tures which combine to make the best 
assembly of any belt idler on today’s 
market. It has been designed primarily 
to save grease, save labor and save belts. 
This has been accomplished through pre- 
lubricated sealed units incorporating 
Timken Bearings and Garlock Klosures. 

“The Unit Bearing Assemblies provide 
an ample but not excessive grease reser- 
voir. This effects a saving on grease and 
further eliminates any possible migra- 
tion of the grease from upper to lower 
bearings on inclined rolls. The lubricant 
is a top quality water repellent grease 
of a stable consistency with a wide tem- 
perature range for long life.” 


Instant Heat lron 


Wall Manufacturing Company of Grove 
City, Pa.-A new instant heat gun type 
of soldering iron without the use of a 
transformer which the company claims 
makes soldering more accurate, more 
economical and more efficient for home 
hobbyists, maintenance men and service- 
men of all types. 

The Wall Trig-R-Heat Soldering Iron 
has a light, plastic gun-grip which makes 
it easy to handle and aim. Heat is quick 

reaching working temperature within 
a few seconds after the trigger control 
is touched. Heat is accurate, too-—an ex- 
clusive “Thermostatic Brain”—Heat-Con- 
trol thermostatic action (without the use 
of fragile thermostats)—-prevents iron 
from getting too cool for efficient sol- 
dering, or too hot for tip safety. As a 
result tip lasts much longer, and gives 
more efficient service. This thermostatic 
action is guaranteed for the life of the 
iron, or Wall will pay the customer 
double his money back. 
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Every hour of the day or night, 


Sundays and holidays. the telephone 


stands ready to give wings to your words. 
The cost is small — just a few 


pennies a call. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








Bethlehem Steel 
Promotes Six 


Bethlehem Steel Company has an- 
nounced the following promotions and 
appointments, effective February 1, 1953: 

William P. Hill, from assistant general 
manager of the Sparrows Point, Md., 
steel plant to assistant to vice president, 
steel division; 

John S. Marsh, from engineer in the 
research department to assistant chief 
of research; 

John K. Killmer, from metallurgical 
engineer to chief metallurgist; 

C. Thompson Stott, from chief metal- 
lurgist at Sparrows Point plant to assist- 
ant general manager of the plant; 

W.D. Poole, from assistant chief metal- 
Jurgist at Sparrows Point plant to chief 
metallurgist of the plant; and 

J. J. Link, from assistant metallurgical 
supervisor, tin mills division, Sparrows 
Point plant, to assistant chief metal- 
lurgist at the plant. 

Mr. Hill has been employed by Bethle- 
hem Steel since his graduation from the 
University of Delaware in 1933, He be- 
came assistant chief engineer of the 
Sparrows Point plant in 1947, chief engi- 
neer in 1948, and assistant general man- 
ager in 1950. He is a member of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute, and the Association of Iron and 
Steel Engineers. 


Missouri Lists 206 New 
Plants or Expansions in '52 


A total of 206 industries spent $331,- 
680,507 on new plants and expansions in 
Missouri in 1952. This created 36,068 jobs, 
and brought in $73,298,788.60 more in 
annual wages for Missourians. 

The figures were announced last month 
by James D, Idol, director of the indus- 
trial section of the Division of Resources 
and Development. 

During the year, there were: 48 new 
industries, investing $13,747,998 and mak- 
ing 3,182 jobs with $8,477,017.04 in annual 
wages; 114 expansions, with $68,475,300 


invested, and 5,255 new jobs paying $12,- 
559,308.56 in wages; and 44 special indus- 
tries (defense, transportation and utili- 
ties), $249,457,209 investment, 27,631 jobs 
and $52,262,463 in wages. 

The figures cover only those industries 
located within Missouri’s borders and do 
not include wholesale, retail, service and 
communications companies. 

A big share of the state’s industrial 
growth during the year was outside the 
Kansas City and St. Louis metropolitan 
areas: There were 87 new industries and 
expansions listed throughout the state, 
an investment of $77,972,459 creating 
3,831 jobs and payrolls of $8,199,553.04. 

In St. Louis City and County, there 
were 72 industries that invested $154,- 
160,148, adding 16,478 jobs with a new 
payroll totaling $41,309,309.76. 

In Kansas City, Jackson and Clay coun- 
ties, 47 industries spent $99,547,900, 
making 15,759 jobs and $23,789,925.80 in 
added annual wages. 

Idol pointed out that in the Kansas 
City and St. Louis metropolitan areas, 
uncounted jobs were created for Mis- 
sourians by expansions in nearby areas 
in Kansas and Illinois. 

Citing the added annual wage figure 
of $73,298,788.60 for the state, Idol said: 
“Each primary dollar of this additional 
spending money normally turns over 
seven times. Even if we cut that estimate 
in half, to allow for savings, etc., it means 
the state gets $5,110,000 in revenue 
through the sales tax alone. So the com- 
bined effort of public and private inter- 
ests to attract new industry to Missouri 
is more than paying for itself. 

“All in all, 1952 was a very good year 
of industrial expansion in the state, and 
considerably ahead of 1951, especially in 
the defense, transportation and utilities 
category.” 

Figures compiled for 1951 show total 
industrial investment was $164,650,721. 

“Breaking down the 1952 figures,” Idol 
continued, “we find a very healthy pic- 
ture. Utilities’ growth tops the list with 
$114,147,793 invested; defense is next with 
$113,560,000, and third is the chemicals 
group, $50,133,148. Fourth is diversified 
manufacturing, $22,599,750. Thus Mis- 
souri continues as a leading state in the 
diversification of its industry.” 
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Idol concluded: “We have done some 
pioneering this year in gathering these 
statistics. We are the first state to do 
so. Through the co-operative efforts of 
our office and Dun & Bradstreet, holding 
to the standard Census policy of omit- 
ting individual industry names and loca- 
tions, we have attained an extremely 
high degree of accuracy. 

“Prospective new industry, as well as 
Missourians, deserve to be shown accu- 
rate data on our industrial growth.” 


Paisley Products, Inc. 
Acquires St. Louis Plant 


Hayes Adhesives Company, leading St. 
Louis, Missouri adhesive firm, became an 
affiliate of Paisley Products, Inc., Chi- 
cago (Division of Morningstar, Nicol, 
Inc.) by direct purchase on January 5, 
1953. The transaction was completed by 
Murray Stempel, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of the parent company, and Gen- 
eral Manager of the Paisley Division, at 
the firm’s Chicago offices. 

The purchase included the assets of 
the firm, formulas, manufacturing proc- 
esses and equipment at three separate 
locations in metropolitan St. Louis. The 
Hayes plants will be operated as an affili- 
ate of Paisley Products, Inc., whose op- 
erations have outgrown their present 
Chicago facilities. A large portion of 
their manufacturing will be transferred 
to the newly acquired plants. 

Vernon Hayes, former head of Hayes 
Adhesives Company, will continue as 
local Manager of the St. Louis plants for 
the new owners. He will direct an ex- 
panded sales staff to bring improved dis- 
tribution of the combined Hayes-Paisley 
line to an enlarged Southern and South- 
western territory. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


(Continued from page 38) 


Electric & Power Co. began a $27,000,000 
hydro-electric plant at Roanoke Rapids, 
and generation of power began at the 
Buggs Island government plant which 
will distribute its output in areas served 
by Virginia Electric and Carolina Power 
& Light. Generating capacity was ex- 
panded both by Nantahala Power & Light 
Co., in Jackson County, and by TVA at 
Fontana and Chatuge. 

North Carolina leads the South At- 
lantic states in power production, ac- 
cording to the National Association of 
Electric Companies, which predicted that 
expansions now underway and planned 
will increase the State’s generating ca- 
pacity to 250 million kw by 1955. 

A large variety of eggs went into the 
Tarheel industrial basket. Diversification 
ranged all the way from additions fo the 
Oerlikon Tool & Arms plant near Ashe- 
ville (which makes guns) to zippers, po- 
tentiometers (a radio-TV control device), 
pickles, china, picture frames and a huge 
freight classification yard at Hamlet to 
handle the increasing business of the 
Seaboard Railway. 
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City National of Houston 
Announces Six Promotions 


Six officials of the City National Bank 
recently won promotions to higher posi- 
tions in the bank, James A. Elkins, Jr., 
president, has announced. 

A. G. Gueymard, assistant vice presi- 
dent, was promoted to vice president; 
John A. B. Simpson, Miss Iweta Miller, 
and Jack B,. Good, all assistant cashiers, 
were promoted to assistant vice presi- 
dents, and P. W. Cawthon, Jr., and J. W. 
Emmons were promoted to assistant 
cashiers. 

Mr. Gueymard, a widely known petro- 
leum engineer, for several years prior 
to and after World War II was division 
engineer for the Tide Water Associated 
Oil Company at New Orleans. 

Prior to that he was stationed in Hous- 
ton as field engineer for the Stanolind 
Oil & Gas Co. He is a graduate of Louisi- 
ana State University and was awarded 
two bronze stars for gallantry in action 
with an airborne infantry unit during 
World War II. 


Mr. Gueymard is married and resides 
at 3745 Merrick Drive. He is a registered 
Texas professional engineer and a mem- 
ber of the Petroleum Club, the American 
Association of Petroleum Geologists, and 
other organizations. 


Mr. Simpson, who has been with the 
bank for six years, is a 1929 graduate of 
Princeton University and was with the 
New York Trust Co. for 12 years prior to 
World War II. He served in the Air Force 
during the war. 


Mr. Good, a native of Houston, has 
been with the bank since July, 1947. He 
was formerly with the Warwick Hotel 
for 14 years, serving as assistant manager 
for three years, and he served in the 
European theatre with the Infantry dur- 
ing World War II. 

Miss Miller, who has been with the 
bank for eight years, was previously with 
banks in Oklahoma. She is a native of 
Ennis, Tex. and attended school in Wag- 
oner, Okla. and at the University of Okla- 
homa. She is a former secretary and 
board member of the Houston Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking, and a 
past president of the Bank Women's Club 
of Houston. 


Wolf-Knit, Inc. 
Names New Officers 


Wolf-Knit, Inc., Camp Hill, Ala., manu- 
facturers of novelty knit sportswear, an- 
nounces that Mr. F. J. Gunston, Execu- 
tive Vice President, New England Waste 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., has bought interest in 
the Corporation. 

In the process of this transaction. the 
following new officers have been elected: 
W. E. Wolfe, President and General Man- 
ager, F. J. Gunston, Vice-President, L. E. 
Wolfe, Secretary-Treasurer. 

The company manufactures a highly 
styled line of men’s and boys’ knit sports- 
wear, and in connection with its expan- 
sion program contemplates the opening 
of a New York office presently. 








































































OVER 1,000,000 AZALEAS ARE IN BLOOM DURING THE 
AZALEA FESTIVAL AT WILMINGTON, N. C., IN MARCH 


Spring Comes Early in North Carolina 


... where a year-round mild climate 
means lower construction costs—plus lower 
cost-of-living. From the “cool in summer” 
mountains to the “warm in winter” coast 
the temperature averages 59°. This is 
another advantage industry finds in North 
Carolina's “Accessible Isolation”. 






For a list of industrial sites 
and buildings and other infor- 


mation, communicate with 


DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT, RALEIGH, N. C. 
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Arkansas P&L Head Says '53 
Will be State's Best Year 


Arkansas’ brightest year for industrial 
growth is predicted by R. E. Ritchie, 
President of Arkansas Power & Light 
Company. 

Based on the fact that “electric power 
is a primary index to the economy” the 
AP&L chief recently forecast that the 
state should see its biggest year of new 
construction and expansion. 

He revealed that the Company esti- 
mates it will invest nearly $40,000,000 in 
new power plants and its expansion pro- 
gram in 1953. This is the largest outlay 
of capital in any one year by AP&L. 

Statisticians say that for every dollar 
invested by an electric utility, other busi- 
ness and industry must spend four to 
five dollars to use the power. This would 
put the added Arkansas investment at 
$200,000,000 in 1953, as the growth re- 
lated to power expansion. 

More than one-half of its 1953 invest- 
ment will be required by new power pro- 
duction. This figure is $21,350,000. Each 
of these three new generating units will 
produce more power than the entire state 
required prior to World War II. 

Expansion of one power plan is sched- 
uled for completion by AP&L in the 
spring, with two other larger generators 
to be moved toward completion and ready 
for operation early in 1954. A 105,000-kilo- 
watt generating unit, at Lake Catherine 
Power Plant on the Ouachita River, is 
scheduled for operation in March. 

AP&L will invest in 1953 about $10,- 
000,000 in each of two 135,000-kilowatt 
power makers now under construction 
at the Cecil S. Lynch power plant near 
Little Rock and the Harvey Couch power 
plant near Stamps. 

It was noted that “the addition of 
515,000 kilowatts of new power produc- 
tion during the four-year period of 1950- 


1954 is providing Arkansas with more 
electric power than has been installed 
in its history. 

To haul the huge blocks of power pro- 
duced in the plants, the Company is add- 
ing more than 500 miles of high-capacity 
transmission lines to its network. This 
program is estimated to require $7,704,- 
000 in 1953. 


St. Regis Acquires 
Timber Rights in Georgia 


St. Regis Paper Company announces 
the acquisition of forest management and 
timber cutting rights for a period of 60 
years on a tract of 34,200 acres of long 
leaf and slash pine in Worth and Turner 
counties, Georgia, through an agreement 
completed with the Aultman family of 
Warwick, Georgia. 

The Aultman tract, located in the upper 
coastal region of Georgia, approximately 
150 miles northwest of the new St. Regis 
kraft pulp, paper and board mill at Jack- 
sonville, Florida, is in an area that in- 
cludes some of the finest timber produc- 
ing land in the Southeastern United 
States. 

As a result of this addition to its raw 
material resources, the company now has 
over 600,000 acres of woodlands owned 
or under long-term management leases in 
the South, of which around 300,000 acres 
are within a radius of 100 miles of the 
new Jacksonville mill. Wood from the 
Aultman tract can be shipped to Jack- 
sonville, the company states, by the 
Southern Railway and the Seaboard Air 
Line Railroad. 

St. Regis announces that it plans to 
plant two million slash pine seedlings 
annually during the first seven years of 
management. 

The company has long-term manage- 
ment and cutting rights contracts on the 
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Suwannee tract of 217,000 acres in Geor- 
gia and an area of 47,500 acres in Madison 
and Hamilton counties of Florida, known 
as the Gibson tract; both within a radius 
of 100 miles of Jacksonville. 

St. Regis operates the largest privately- 
owned seedling nursery in the South at 
Pensacola, Florida, where it grows at the 
present time some 10,000,000 seedlings 
annually. At the Gibson tract, the com- 
pany is establishing its second southern 
nursery to raise some 6,000,000 seedlings 
a year for planting on the company’s own 
lands and for distribution to land owners 
in the area in which the company 
operates. : 


Banquet Committee Chosen 
To Honor James C. Self, Sr. 


The Man of the South Banquet Com- 
mittee Members were announced late last 
month by Colonel Hubert F. Lee of At- 
lanta, Founder of the South’s Hall of 
Fame For The Living and Editor of Dixie 
Business Magazine. 

Dewey H. Johnson, President of the 
Bank of Greenwood, will serve as Chair- 
man. Serving on the committee with Mr. 
Johnson will be: F. E. Grier, President 
of The Abney Mills; J. B. Harris, Execu- 
tive Vice President and Greenwood Mills, 
Inc.; W. J. Erwin, Vice President and 
General Manager of Riegel Textile Corp. 
of Ware Shoals; and Chauncey W. Lever, 
General Manager of the Greenwood 
Chamber of Commerce. 


The Man of the South Banquet is to 
be held at Greenwood, S. C., in March 
in honor of James C. Self, Sr. Greenwood 
industrialist and philantrophist who was 
elected by popular vote as the 1952 Man 
of the South. People in every state in the 
United States and in forty foreign coun- 
tries voted for him. Mr. Self is President 
of the five plants and the selling house 
of Greenwood Mills. 


The Man of the South Banquet is to 
be sponsored by the Greenwood Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

A leader of international prominence 
is being invited to deliver the featured 
address at the banquet. 


National Container Promotes 


Cobb at Rock Hill Plant 


Promotion of James A. Cobb to As- 
sistant General Manager of the Rock 
Hill (S. C.) converting plant of National 
Container Corporation was announced 
Jan. 22nd by H. H. McRae, Divisional 
Manager for the territory. Joe W. Reyn- 
olds is General Manager. 


Mr. Cobb had previously been asso- 
ciated with the Sales Department of the 
company. 

A native of Rhodiss, North Carolina, 
and a graduate of Appalachian State 
Teachers College, Mr. Cobb served with 
the Medical Division of the Army in the 
Pacific during World War II. 


Mr. Cobb resides in Rock Hill. 
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Palmer & Baker Announces 
Retirement Plan 


A retirement benefit plan applying po- 
tentially to 130 employes was announced 
January 16th by the Southern firm of 
consulting engineers, Palmer and Baker, 
Inc., with headquarters at Mobile, Ala. 
The plan provides income on retirement, 
as well as certain death benefits, to eligi- 
ble.employes, the company said. 

The plan is entirely company-financed 
and calls for no contributions from em- 
ployes. Benefits received under the Pal- 
mer and Baker plan will be in addition 
to those provided by the national Social 
Security setup, and the company will also 
continue its already established group 
life, disability and hospitalization insur- 
ance plans. 

Men employes not under 25 and not 
over 60 become eligible after three years 
of service. The minimum age for women 
employes is 30. The normal retirement 
age is set at 65, earlier in the event of 
disability. The plan provides a monthly 
pension of approximately 50 per cent of 
the employe’s base pay it the time of re- 
tirement, with a 55 per cent maximum, a 
spokesman for the company reported. 

In the event of the employe’s death 
before retirement his beneficiary receives 
100 times the amount of the monthly 
pension that would have been given. The 
spokesman explained that if the employes 
were entitled to a pension of $200 a 
month, the beneficiary would receive the 
lump sum of $20,000. 

The plan, known in insurance circles 
as “a deposit administration plan,” will 
be administered by a board of trustees 
made up of five officers and employes of 
Palmer and Baker, Inc. At its outset it 
applies to 20 employes; 13 more become 
eligible in 1953; 25 more in 1954, The ex- 
pectation is that eventually 130 current 
employes will be covered by the plan, 
the company said. 

Palmer and Baker, Inc., maintains of- 
fices at New Orleans, Houston and Wash- 
ington in addition to headquarters at 
Mobile. 


Glidden Buys Eagle-Picher 


in Atlanta, Plans Expansion 


Purchase of the Eagle-Picher paint 
plant in Atlanta, Ga. by the Glidden 
Company and plans for doubling its ca- 
pacity were announced last month by 
Adrian D. Joyce, Glidden board chairman. 

Announcement of Glidden’s purchase 
of the plant was made following the dis- 
closure that Eagle-Picher will cease 
manufacture of paints and varnishes. 

“Purchase of this highly-efficient At- 
lanta plant, which is only five years old, 
will enable the Glidden Company to bet- 
ter meet the great demand for our prod- 
ucts in this progressive, rapidly growing 
area,” Mr. Joyce said. 

“Its acquisition will also ease the pres- 
sure of our manufacturing facilities in 
New Orleans, which are being taxed to 
capacity,” he added. 
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e HEAT-TREATING 


Increasing demand for mill fabrication of 
DixisteEL Reinforcing Bars has led to the 
resumption of this service, which we dis- 
continued in 1942. 

This service and those formerly provided 
by our Manufacturing Division now make 
up our Fabricating Division. 

The latest bar-bending machines and 
cut-off shears are operated by specially 
trained crews. Engineers with fabricating 
and construction experience will detail 
your blue prints and drawings, and list 
bills of materials. 

in addition to bar fabrication, forgings 
and stampings to customer specifications, 
hot-dip galvanizing and heat treating, we 
also offer facilities for upsetting, trimming, 
threading, punching, hot-bending, broach- 
ing, de-scaling, liming, pickling and oiling. 

We'll be happy to tell you about these 
services and how they may be of special 
benefit to you. Just write, wire or phone. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 





Net sales of International Minerals & 
Chemical Corporation for the six-month 
period ended December 31, 1952 totaled 
$35,729,199 as compared with $31,846,546 
for the six-month period ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1951, an increase of 12 per cent. 

Net earnings before income taxes for 
the six-month period ended December 
31, 1952 were $2,700,856 as compared with 
$2,708,492 for the six-month period ended 
December 31, 1951. Net earnings after 
taxes for the six-month period ended 
December 31, 1952 were $1,720,856 as com- 
pared with $1,703,492 for the six-month 
period ended December 31, 1951. 

Earnings per common share for the 
six-month period ended December 31, 
1952 were equivalent to 66 cents per 
share on the 2,314,589 shares then out- 
standing as compared with 70 cents per 
share on the 2,160,161 common shares 
outstanding December 31, 1951. 

* * * 

has 

com- 


The National Gypsum Company 
placed with three life insurance 
panies $3,500,000 of 3%% Notes due in 
1977. The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York purchased $1,400,000 
of the issue while John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance and Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life each took $1,050,000 of the 
Notes. 

National Gypsum will use the proceeds 
to retire a subsidiary’s debt, pay for an 


addition to its Buffalo Office Building, 
construct a research laboratory near 
Buffalo, and for additional working 
capital. 

* * * 

The regular quarterly meeting of the 
Board of Directors of The Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway was 
held at the Company’s offices, 930 Broad- 
way, Nashville, Tennessee, on January 
27th with the President, W. S. Hack- 
worth, presiding. 

Hackworth reported that the net cor- 
porate income for the fourth quarter of 
1952 amounted to $1,568,876, resulting in 
a total net income for the year 1952 of 
$4,800,610, compared with $3,755,309 in 
1951, or an increase of 27.8%. Operating 
revenues for 1952 were $41,228,205, com- 
pared with $38,475,942 for 1951—an in- 
crease of 71%. Operating Expenses for 
1952 were $29,070,435 as compared with 
$28,668,149 for 1951, an increase of 1.4%. 

The Board approved the installation 
of centralized traffic control between 
Bruceton, Tennessee, and Memphis, at a 
cost of $1,171,000. This will provide the 
NC&STL Railway with centralized traf- 
fic control the entire distance between 
Memphis, Tennessee, and Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, a distance of 522 miles (except on 
short stretches of double track where it 
is not needed). In addition to being an 
important safety factor, these modern 
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signals will result in the saving of time 
in the operation of trains between Bruce- 
ton and Memphis. 

* + * 

Gar Wood Industries sales during 1952 
amounted to $55,925,010, an increase of 
$16,742,654 over fiscal 1951. Net earnings 
totalled $1,739,721 or $1.42 per common 
share, according to the company’s 31st 
annual report just released. 

In his letter to Gar Wood Stockholders, 
E. F. Fisher, president, reported that Gar 
Wood expects to increase production of 
its regular products and will continue 
to produce specially engineered products 
to the extent required by the Govern- 
ment. 

Potential levelling of defense procure- 
ment and the resulting increased atten- 
tion to the problems of the nation’s high- 
way systems and other essential civilian 
projects which have been deferred, 
should involve continued good demand 
for the equipment manufactured by Gar 
Wood, according to Mr. Fisher. 

o * + 

Directors of The Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Company, on Jan. 12, declared a 
divident of 75 cents per share on the 
common stock and the regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.25 per share on the $5 pre- 
ferred stock, both payable March 16 to 
stockholders of record February 16. 

* = * 


The Directors of The Mead Corpora- 
tion, on January 14th, declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 40¢ per share on the 
Common Shares, and the regular quar- 
terly dividend of $1.0625 per share on the 
4%.% Cumulative Preferred Shares. The 
dividends are payable March 1, 1953 to 
holders of record February 3, 1953. 

The transfer books will not be closed. 

* * * 

Directors of The Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube Company on January 26th, de- 
clared a regular dividend of 75 cents per 
share on common shares, payable March 
16 to shareholders of record at the close 
of business Feb. 13. 


The Board of Directors of National 
Jontainer Corporation, on January 21st, 

declared a quarterly cash dividend of 
15 cents per share on the common stock, 
and in lieu of a larger cash dividend, de- 
clared a stock dividend payable in com- 
mon stock at the rate of one share for 
each one hundred shares held. Both div- 
idends are payable on March 10, 1953, 
to holders of common stock of record at 
the close of business on February 20, 
1953. 

Samuel Kipnis, President of the cor- 
poration, stated that its working capital 
as of January 1, 1953 was estimated at 
$15,600,000. He added: 

“The Directors decided to conserve the 
Company’s cash in view of the anticipated 
completion this year and the opening of 
the new 500-ton per day kraft pulp, 
board and paper mill at Valdosta, Geor- 
gia.” 
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Industrial Development 
In South Carolina in '52 


More than $67,000,000 was spent or al- 
located for industrial development in 
South Carolina in 1952, L. W. Bishop, di- 
rector of the Research, Planning and 
Development Board announced recently. 

The year’s developments brought the 
state’s post-war industrial growth to 
$822,000,000, continuing giant gains in in- 
dustry which placed South Carolina at 
the top among all states for industrial 
expansion from 1948 to 1951, Mr, Bishop 
said. 

“More important than the dollar fig- 
ures,” he said, “is the fact that since 
1945 more than 103,000 new jobs have 
been created for our people, with new 
payrolls in excess of $247,000,000. 

“It’s the jobs that count,” he added, 
“and after all it’s the character of the 
people that makes our industrial devel- 
opment possible. The people themselves 
and the sound government they have 
created are the two principal advantages 
South Carolina has to offer industry. 

“We now have a potentially much 
greater advantage in the educational pro- 
gram launched by Governor Byrnes and 
our legislature. This is one of the greatest 
steps ever taken to further industrial de- 
velopment, since it will serve to augment 
the natural abilities of our people. 

“In addition, Governor Byrnes has 
aided materially by making trips with 
me to other states to see industrial lead- 
ers personally and demonstrate the char- 


acter of our government. This always im- 
presses them greatly and is of tremen- 
dous help.” 


Since January 1, 1945, the state has se- 
cured more than 1,000 new industrial 
plants representing a total investment of 
over $479,000,000. Also, more than 1,100 
plant expansions have been announced 
or completed at a cost of approximately 
$342,000,000. 


These figures do not include the huge 
sum being expended on the atomic fuels 
plant in Aiken and Barnwell counties. 
Latest estimates have placed the final 
cost at approximately one and one-half 
billion dollars. Thus the state’s total post- 
war growth amounts to well over two 
and one-quarter billions. 

In its latest annual report issued Janu- 
ary 1, the Research, Planning and Devel- 
opment Board said the state has made 
substantial strides in diversification, cit- 
ing as an illustration the “impressive 
array” of heavy industry, tool making and 
die work and machine repair shops. 

“The experience of such plants, which 
require skills unknown to South Caro- 
linians a few years ago, has clearly 
shown that our people are capable of ac- 
quiring the know-how necessary for 
heavy industry, and machine work,” the 
report said. 

“This ability to learn quickly has also 
made it possible for South Carolina to 
attract a growing number of plants in 
new fields of manufacture. 

“The benefits which accrue to the State 


from new industrial development are al- 
most impossible to measure. They affect, 
directly or indirectly, every citizen of the 
state in many ways. In addition to wages, 
industry must expend money for raw 
materials, services, utilities, taxes and 
many other items which indirectly affect 
the livelihood of our citizens.” 


First National of Atlanta 
Increasing Capital 


Shareowners of The First National 
Bank of Atlanta, at their annual meeting 
last month, approved a $3,000,000.00 in- 
crease in the institution’s capital ac- 
count, as had been recommended by di- 
rectors of the bank at their December 
meeting, They also heard the 88th Annual 
Report of the bank, showing net earn- 
ings of $1,608,918.69 for 1952 as compared 
with $1,489,267.36 in 1951. All directors 
and officers of The First National were 
re-elected. 

The increase in The First National's 
capital funds, it was stated, will be repre- 
sented by an issue of 100,000 additional 
shares of stock having a par value of 
$10 per share and priced to shareowners 
at $30 a share. Currently the stock is 
quoted at $36 per share bid and $38 per 
share asked. Present shareowners of The 
First National will have prior subscrip- 
tion rights to the new stock through 
January 30th, on the basis of one share 
of new stock for each six shares owned 
on January 13th. 











High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and household stoker coal 
from Wise County, Virginia, on 
the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal from 

ise County, Va., on the 
Interstate Railroad. 


High grade, high volatile steam 
and by-product coal from Wise 
County, Va., on the Interstate 
Railroad. 


The Premium Kentucky High 
Splint unmatched for domestic 
use. Produced in’ Harlan 
County, Kentucky, on the 


L. & N. Railroad. 


Roda and Stonega from Wise 
County, Va. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal—-Pitts- 
burgh seam from Irwin Basin, 
Westmoreland County, Penn- 
sylvania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


High volatile domestic, steam 
and by-product coal from Boone 
and Logan Counties, W. Va., on 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


Genuine Pocahontas from 
McDowell County, W. Va., on 
the Norfolk & Western Railway. 


High fusion coking coal for by- 
product, industrial stoker and 
pulverizer use from Wyoming 
Co., W. Va., on the Virginian Ry. 


ANTHRACITE 


Hazel Brook—Premium Lehigh 
Raven Run—Premium Mahanoy 
Cross Creek — First Grade Lehigh 


Our engineering service, available upon application, and long and varied 
experience is your assurance of the Right Coa! — Properly Applied. 


General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 
CABLE ADDRESS, GENCO 
Branches: 


BUFFALO CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
NORFOLK 





BLUEFIELD, W. VA. 
NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 
PITTSBURGH 
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Florida Knitting Mills 
Building Plant at Orlando 


Florida Knitting Mills has completed 
plans for the construction of a large man- 
ufacturing plant in Orlando, Florida, for 
the production of fine grade nylon mesh 
gloves, announced Milton D. Blanck, 
manager of the Orlando’ Industrial 
Board, The new industry will employ ap- 
proximately 225 workers, bringing an 
additional $600,000 annual payroll to 
Orlando, Blanck said. The modern block 
building, comprising 10,000 square feet, 
will be located on an industrial tract on 
West Central Avenue near the City limits. 

Maurice Sherr, a native of France, is 
president of Florida Knitting Mills and 
also heads the Becopa Glove Mills in New 
York. Sherr set up a test operation a 
year ago, at the Orlando Air Base. Dur- 
ing this test period sixty finger-making 
machines were put in operation and more 
than 200 local workers participated in 
an intensive training program. Sherr 
pointed out that the pilot operation 
proved that the Orlando labor pool has 
an abundant supply of personnel who can 
be easily trained for this type of skilled 
work. 

Orlando's successful bid for the new 
glove industry, according to Sherr, was 
accepted because of the splendid coop- 
eration given him by the Orlando Indus- 


trial Board, the City Administration, the 
staff of the Orange County Vocational 
School and the Florida State Employ- 
ment Service. The mill executive ex- 
plained that one of the important factors 
to be considered before a plant location 
could be selected was the local labor 
supply--chiefly female-—-acceptable for 
training to operate the intricate glove- 
making machines. Last year’s test run, he 
said, proved that an ample supply of 
capable labor was in Orlando and readily 
available. Sherr complimented the Or- 
lando workers with the statement that 
the quality of work produced in the 
Orlando factory is far superior to many 
other factories, even comparing it with 
gloves made by seasoned operators in 
long-established plants in New York 
state. 

The new Orlando factory will be air- 
conditioned throughout and engineering 
studies now in process will assure a most 
modern plant layout, scientifically light- 
ed, according to proven up to date manu- 
facturing methods. The operation will 
be known as Florida Knitting Mills, 
Inc. This is a separate Florida corpora- 
tion and an offspring of the New York 
plant, Becopa Glove Mills, Inc. 

The product of the company is a high 
grade nylon mesh ladies’ glove, well 
known in the trade and sold in leading 
department stores throughout the United 
States, 


Bell Plant at Fort Worth 
First in Helicopter Output 


Bell Aircraft Corporation’s Helicopter 
Division at Fort Worth produced more 
rotary wing craft than any other com- 
pany in 1952, Harvey Gaylord, company 
vice-president and Texas Division man- 
ager, disclosed recently. 

Bell, manufacturer of the world’s first 
commercially-licensed helicopter, pro- 
duced and delivered machines of several 
models during the company’s biggest 
year of rotary wing production Gaylord 
said. 

During the month of December alone, 
a total of 67 helicopters were delivered 
with 12 going to customers in a single 
day. 

The production record is even more 
significant when it is considered that 
during most of 1952, the Helicopter di- 
vision facility was still under construc- 
tion and that a temporary cafeteria oc- 
cupied almost 25 per cent of the floor 
space available for helicopter assembly 
work. 

Production operations got under way 
in the plant’s partially-completed factory 
building in January with a total of 256 
production employees listed on the com- 
pany’s rolls. Machinery in the shop at the 
time included but a limited number of 
lathes, mills and presses in the experi- 
mental machine shop. 

By the end of the year, approximately 
$5,000,000 worth of production equipment 
had been received at the company’s new 
facility near Hurst, Texas, and an addi- 
tional 1,009 new production workers had 
been trained in helicopter manufacturing 
techniques. 


Temco Receives Approval 
To Begin Building Program 


Approval has been received from the 
Bureau of Aeronautics and the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks on the first three 
units of a building program which will 
expand the facilities available to Temco 
Aircraft Corporation for production of 
the McDonnell F3H Demon and other 
aircraft, Temco president Robert Mc- 
Culloch announced recently. 
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WHO'S WHERE 


The Seaboard Air Line Railroad Co. 
has announced the following appoint- 
, ments effective February 1: Mr. C. E. 
Watts appointed city passenger and 
ticket agent, Columbia, S. C., with offices 
at Arcade Building, succeeding Mr. L. C. 
Thornton who has left the service of the 
railroad. Mr. Jimmie L. Miller has been 
appointed city passenger agent, Tallahas- 
see, Florida, with offices at Seaboard 
passenger station, succeeding Mr. Watts. 





* * * 


Frank Day, Vincent Lo Scalzo and V. 
L. Evans have recently been assigned to 
field sales posts for the Valve Division 
of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regular Com- 
pany, it was announced by K. R. Knob- 
lauch, sales manager. 

Day will handle industrial valve sales 
in the New Orleans area, Lo Scalzo in 
Kansas City, Mo. and Evans in Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 

Day and Lo Scalzo are recent gradu- 
ates from the firm’s instrument and 
valve training school in Philadelphia. 
Evans transferred from that office where 
he had specialized in food industry sales. 


* * * 


Reynolds Metals Company, through its 
zeneral Sales Office in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, announced the appointment of 
Aluminum Distributors, Inc., 618 West 
Pershing Road, Chicago 9, Illinois, as a 
distributor of Reynolds Aluminum Mill 
Products. 

The distributor is completely equipped 
to furnish less than carload service on 
sheet, plate, wire, rod, bar, extruded 
shapes, tubing, pipe and structural prod- 
ucts. 

This new appointment of Aluminum 
Distributors, Inc., will increase the avail- 
ability of aluminum and offer better serv- 
ice to consumers in the Chicago area. 


* - * 


Farr Company of Los Angeles, manu- 
facturers of FAR-AIR filters and air fil- 
tration equipment, announces the ap- 
pointment of Donald S. Harworth as 
Southern Division Sales Manager with 
headquarters at Nashville, Tennessee. 
Mr. Harworth recently eompleted his 
second tour of duty with the U. S. Army 
when he saw action in Korea and was 
discharged a major. He is a mechanical 
engineer and a graduate of the General 
Motors Institute. 


* * * 


Five new assignments in the electrical 
wire and cable department of United 
States Rubber Company have just been 
announced by Howard H. Weber, sales 
manager of the department, and are ef- 
fective immediately. Three of the assign- 
ments are in New York City, and the 
others in Atlanta, Ga. and Philadelphia, 
Penna. 

John Blake has been made manager of 
state and municipal sales, and E. T. Cor- 


bus has }°en named manager of elec- 
trical utilities sales. Both are located at 
U. S. Rubber Company’s headquarters at 
1230 Avenue of the Americas, New York 
20. J. W. Loveland, located at the New 
York branch at 191 Hudson Street, is 
now eastern division sales manager, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Corbus. : 

C. R. Pickens will be the southeastern 
division sales manager, located at At- 
lanta, and H. J. Cluver will be the mid- 
dle-Atlantic division sales manager, with 
headquarters at Philadelphia. 

* a . 

W. E. Chapman, Division Engineer for 
the Central of Georgia Railway at Co- 
lumbus, Ga., was appointed Engineer 


Maintenance of Way with headquarters 
in Savannah January 16. He was suc- 
ceeded at Columbus by J. B. McKerley, 
Supervisor of Bridges and Buildings on 
the Macon Division. 

The appointment of Mr. Chapman to 
Engineer Maintenance of Way reacti- 
vates a position left vacant in January 
1950 when H. Gray Carter was elevated 
to Chief Engineer. 

Eugene T. Harrison was promoted to 
the newly created position of General 
Diesel Supervisor with headquarters at 
Macon, Ga., January 16. Mr. Harrison was 
succeeded as Assistant General Foreman 
at Albany by Hiram C. Douthit, Diesel 
Shop Foreman, Macon. 





They Solve 
Building 
Problems 


Armco Series P Steel Building 





LARGE 


and 
small 


What size building interests you? 
Whatever it is, you will probably 
find exactly what you want in the 
wide size range offered by the two 
different types of Armco Steel 
Buildings. 

Armco Series S Buildings, with 
unique STEELOX construction, offer 
sizes from 4 by 4 feet to 40 feet wide 
by unlimited length. 

Armco Series P Buildings, built 
of steel framework covered by 
corrugated metal sheets, satisfy re- 
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Armco Series S Steel Building 


quirements for larger structures. 
Widths are from 20 to 100 feet in 
clear spans with unlimited lengths. 

Both types have advantages of 
erection economy. They are weath- 
ertight, noncombustible. And when 
growing business demands more 
space, it’s easy to add to the original 
structure. Write for complete data. 


ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
DIXIE DIVISION 
619 Forsyth Bidg., Atlanta, Georgia 
SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION 


3500 Maury Street, Houston, Texas 
Other Offices in Principal Cities 


cy, 
ARMCO STEEL BUILDINGS WY 





NEW PLANTS 


(Continued from page 14) 


FORT WORTH Consolidated-Vultee Air- 
craft Corp., F. C. Clayton, Plant Mgr., $55,- 
075 utilities relocation, Grants Lane. 

FORT WORTH Consolidated-Vultee Air- 
craft, Grants Lane, electrical work, $82,198. 

GALVESTON Gulf Television Co., Paul 
Taft, granted FCC permit for new television 
station 

GALVESTON 
granted FCC permit 
facilities. 

GRAY COUNTY 


Rudman Television Co. 
for UHF broadcasting 


Kerr-MceGee Oil Indus 
tries, Inc., plans purchase of Portland Ce- 
ment Co's. natural gasoline plant, 6 miles 
W. of Pampa. 

HARLINGEN Lee Implement Co., offices 
and warehouse building, Highway 77, North 
of Harlingen 

HOUSTON Eureka Development Co., 
$150,000 warehouse, 7777 Washington 

HOUSTON Globe-Union, Inc., Milwau- 
are. Wis., plans 14th Battery Manufacturing 

ant 

HOUSTON Greyhound Trailer Co., 2407 
Tidwell, starting foundation and _ flooring 
work in connection with construction of pre 
fabricated metal manufacturing building, 
McCarty Drive, just off Lysons Ave. Charles 
& Baer,-1309 Anita Ave., Archts. 

HOUSTON Hirsch Electric Co. plans 
warehouse addition. Lenard Gabert, 1315 
Bell, Archt., and William J. Wisdom, Assoc. 
Archt 

HOUSTON Doyle M. May, 3219 Univer- 
sity Blvd., $500,000 aluminum plant, Edloe 
St. & Danville 

HOUSTON Medical Arts Building Corp., 
M. EK. Singleton, Dallas, Pres., $1,000,000 
nine-story and basement garage, S.W. cor 
Walker and Caroline. J. Russ Baty. Archt 

HOUSTON Mustang Tractor Co. plan 
$450,000 building, 7777 Washington Ave 

HOUSTON Jack Roach Motor Co., 615 
Broadway, $350,000 sales and service build 
ing, Bissonet and Buffalo Speedway. Maurice 
J. Sullivan, 3901 Travis St.. Houston & 
Charles S, Sullivan, Assoc. Archts. 

HOUSTON Southern Electric Co., 
Preston, $43,600 warehouse. 

HOUSTON Strickland Transportation 
Co., Ine., 2917 Guiden Lane, Dallas, $55,000 
truck terminal on 12-acre tract off Gulf Free- 
way. George W. Edwards, 1509-A Cochran 
St.. Dallas, Archt. 
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offer complete resistance to both acids ond 

alkalies in steel mills, chemical plants ond 

processing industries. Send bive-prints or 

sketches, so we may recommend proper 

cement to use. Write for latest catalog 
TRIAL ORDER 

G FOR ACID AND ALKALI USERS 


Handy quart cans for making com- $ 
porative tests-——8 different cements. 7 50 


Pittsburgh 15. Pa 

















Sauereisen Cements Company 


HOUSTON T. L. Walker Co., 1419 Caro- 
line, office and warehouse, 1905-7 Hutchins 
St. Leonard Gabert & William J. Wisdom, 
1315 Bell, Assoc. Archts. 

LAMESA—General Telephone Co. of South 
West Texas, $24,720 telephone building addi- 
tions and alterations. Atcheson & Atkinson, 
Sanford Bldg., Lubbock, Archts. 

LAVACA COUNTY — Goliad Corporation 
has DPA approval for gas facilities, $2,588,- 
610 


LIVEOAK COUNTY H. W. Bass & Sons, 
Inc., has DPA approval for gas facilities, 
$2,950,858. 

LONGVIEW East Texas Television Co.. 
Henry James, Pres., 611 S. Green St., plans 
television station. 

MEDINA Medina Telephone Co-Opera- 
tive, Ine., plan telephone lines. 

MERCEDES Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., c/o K. A. Ganssle, Chief Engr., 
308 S. Akard St., Dallas, plans Dial Build- 
ing. Gill & Harrell & Associates, 1913 San 
Jacinto St., Dallas, Archts. & Engrs. 

ORANGE Foster-Grant Co., Joseph Fos- 
ter, Pres., Leominster, Mass., acquired site 
and construction will begin early in 1953 for 
multi-million dollar mono-styrene plant. 

ORANGE Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., 
complete rehabilitation of two-story office 
building. Golemon & Rolfe, 5100 Travis Bldg., 
Houston, Archts. 

PARIS — Gulf Oil Corp., Gulf Bldg., 
ton, service station, Lamar & 17th Sts 

PASADENA Crown Central Petroleum 
Corporation has DPA approval for petroleum 
refinishing plant, $545,863. 

SAN ANTONIO Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., Tom G. Brown, Jr., Division Mgr., 
plans $5.000,000 expansion program. 

SCURRY COUNTY Texas Company, 
Texas Co. Bldg., Houston, has DPA approval 
for gasoline storage facilities, $1,060,000. 

SEQUIN — Seauin Coca-Cola Co. plans 
one-story plant. Harvey P. Smith & Assocs., 
1204 National Bank of Commerce Bldg., San 
Antonio, Archts 

TEMPLE Nick DeMaris Distributing 
Co., Katy Freight Warehouse. plans ware- 
house and office building, Santa Fe Railway 
siding. Lee R, Buttrill & Assocs., P.O. Box 
15, Archts, 

TEXAS CITY Heyden Chemical Corp., 
Simon Askin, Pres. and Monsanto Chemical 
Co., Joseph R. Mares, Gen. Mer., jointly plan 
a methanol plant. 

TEXAS CITY Pan American Refining 

$300,000 refinery expansion. 

TYLER General Electric Co., 
option on ai site $5,000,000 
pliances plant. 

WICHITA FALIS Station KFDX, 
Darrald Cannon, Citv National 
plans $50.000 television” station 
Dixon, 913 Indiana St., Archts. 


VIRGINIA 
BIG STONE GAP — Gap Broadcasting Co. 
granted FM permit for new standard radio 
station. 


Hous- 


acauired 
for small ap- 
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ENGINEERS — FOREMAN 


Superintendents and Project Managers 
Training Course 


All Instruction by mall. Send today for 
sample lesson and complete details. 


GEO. E. DEATHERAGE & SON 











Dept. 109 5 E. Preston Street Baltimore 2, Md. 





BUENA VISTA—Burlington Mills awarded 
contract to C. B. Slough & Son, at $200,000 to 
reconstruct their burned plant, recently ac- 
quired by Southern Industrial Associates, to 
be leased to Duroflex, Inc., E. C. Hemes, 
Pres. An additional 30,000 sq. ft. to be con- 
structed variously over two years. 

BUENA VISTA — Duroflex, Inc.,, New 
York, N. Y., plans locating in former plant 
of Burlington Mills; for production of rubber 
coated fabrics. 

FREDERICKSBURG—Chesapeake & Poto- 
mac Telephone Co. of Virginia, telephone 
building. Carneal & Johnston, Archts.-Engrs., 
Atlantic Life Bldg., Richmond. 

LYNCHBURG — Lynchburg Foundry Co. 
plans new shell molding foundry. 

RICHMOND — Universal Leaf Tobacco Co. 
to receive bids for office building. Baskervill 
& Son, 2313 W. Cary St., Archts 

WEST VIRGINIA 


FAIRMONT — Jewell Ridge Coal Corp., 
Tazewell, Va., acquired Hutchinson Coal Co. 


C. H. Herty, Jr., Dies, 
Bethlehem Steel Official 


Dr. Charles Holmes Herty, Jr., assist- 
ant to the vice-president of Bethlehem 
Steel Company’s steel division, died sud- 
denly January 17. He was 56 years old 
and had been with Bethlehem since 1934. 

Dr. Herty became widely known dur- 
ing and after World War II for his work 
on the conservation of manganese and 
other raw materials of steelmaking. His 
greatest achievement, however, 
clearly of even more vital 
for it is a matter of record that he 
fathered, in this country at least, the 
science of physical chemistry of steel- 
making. Thirty years ago there was little 
appreciation of the fact that steelmaking 
reactions are subject to the laws of physi- 
cal chemistry, and suitable data in this 
field were practically non-existent. 

That Dr, Herty perceived the problem 
and met its challenge is attested by the 
title of his doctorate dissertation: “The 
interreaction between gas, slag, and 
metal in the basic open hearth process.” 
That he also was at home with practical 
steel makers was indicated in the fore- 
word to the dissertation, where he spoke 
of the time he spent at the Lackawanna 
plant, Buffalo, N. Y., studying the various 
processes in the manufacture of steel 
from the standpoint of chemical reac- 
tions and equilibria. 
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QUALITY HOT DIP GALVANIZING 


JOSEPH P. CATTIE & BROTHERS INC. 
Office: 2520 East Hagert Street 
Plant: Caul, Letterly, Almond & Hagert Sts. 


Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
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Ornamental 


mazox PERFORATED 


We carry a large stock for 


Send for Our Catalogue 


Manhattan Perforated Metal Co., Inc. 43-17 37th St, L. I City, N.Y. 


and Industrial 


METALS 


immediate shipment. 














LAMORGA 


PIPE & FOUNDRYCO. 
Qa 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 


P. O. Box 4627 








Fabricated Lead and Polyethylene lined 
equipment for the Rayon, Chemical, Textile, 
By-Product Coke, and Plating Industries. 


SOUTHERN LEAD BURNING CO. 


ATLANTA 2, GEORGIA 


Phone Wa 2576 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


The general offices of Merritt, Chap- 
man & Scott Corporation, are now lo- 
cated at 260 Madison Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y., telephone number Oregon 
9-3500. 





* * * 


United States Steel Corporation, 525 
William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa., 
has announced the following Purchasing 
Division appointments effective January 
15: R. M. Brown, purchasing agent iron 
and steel scrap; W. W. Crawford, pur- 
chasing agent electrical and mechanical 
equipment; R. F. Dyson, assistant pur- 
chasing agent electrical and mechanical 
equipment; R. D. Crowley, purchasing 
agent construction materials and serv- 
ices; R. J. MacKenzie, assistant purchas- 
ing agent construction material and 
services. 

* + * 


The Kinnear Mfg. Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, announces the availability of their 
new catalog. While the catalog contains 
in general somewhat the same material 
found in previous issues, it does contain 
up-to-date dimensional data that serves 
as handy reference material when con- 
sidering the subject of doors. 


* * . 


National Container Corporation, one of 
the largest integrated producers of kraft 
board shipping containers and kraft pa- 
per products, has purchased Empire Box, 
Inc., 627 Whitehall Street S.W., Atlanta, 
it was announced last month by J. L. 
Kipnis, executive vice president. 

The company will continue manufac- 
turing operations of the fully-integrated 
box plant under the name of National 
Container Corporation. The new Atlanta 
plant becomes part of a coast to coast 
chain which now includes fourteen con- 
verting plants, five kraft pulp, liner 
board and paper mills and a multiwall 
kraft bag operation. 

Sidney B. Marks has been named gen- 
eral manager of the new plant. Formerly, 
he served as sales manager of the com- 
pany’s Atlanta office. George R. Mc- 
Carthy was appointed assistant manager. 


* * * 


The Stuart G. Pizie Associates, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. Miami 32, 
Florida, has been appointed exclusive 
representative in southern Florida cover- 
ing the full line of Binks cooling towers 
and related heat exchange equipment. 

Mr. Kelsey Sanders, who has charge 
of the cooling tower account, has had 
long and varied experience in this line 
of work. 
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CASH 


FOR USED TRANSFORMERS 


Convert your used transformers to 
cash! Send us a description of 
them TODAY. 
Transformers and Coils built to 
your specifications. Send blue- 
prints for prompt quotation. 


TRANSFORMERS BOUGHT, 
SOLD and REPAIRED 














WANTED—Machinery & Plants 


Crushing, Grinding, Filtering, Screening and Rotary 
Drying Machines. Will consider set-up units or 
Diants, for outright purchase or for continuing 
operation. 
P. 0. Box 1351, Church St. Station 
New York 8, N. Y. 











APIPE COMPANY Inc... 
FORMERLY a 

ALBERT & DAVIDSON PIPE CORP. ¢ 
, ONE OF THE LARGEST STOCKS IN THE EAST ee 
Seamless and Welded %” to 26” O.D. $ 

All wall thickness Manufactured. t 
Specialty large sizes. ‘ 
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Cutting — Threading — Flanging — 





Fittings — Valves. 
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Call GEdney 9-6300 
35 SOth St. & 2nd Ave., B’klyn.32, Ny ¥.« 





th "7 —~ A, NEW and REBUILT 
SOrm mo MOTORS 

: GENERATORS 
Nisa? TRANSFORMERS 


1 to 1500 H. P. 
‘s a \. ¥ ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


‘ ROCHESTER 1, NEW YORK 


—20 Ton Air Cond, | Industrial Units 
o65 x100x50 Bldgs. w/O.E.T. Cranes 
1—Pipe Cleaner—cleans 2 to 30’—1951 
1—10 10 Ga. Cinn. Shear—BRAND NEW 
1—150 & 200 HP 600 RPM Slip Rg. Motors 
1—100 Ton Blaw-K. Batching Bin—1952 
1—100 Bbl. Blaw-K. Cement Bin—1952 

14—5000 Gallon Asphalt Tanks 


H. & P., 6719 Etzel, St. Louis 14, Missouri 





FOR SALE 

1—Complete lime hydrating plant. 
I—4' x 8!/', 3 deck Robins Gyrex screen. 
42" x 16", 36'' x 16° & 24" x 12" crushing rolls. 
1—6' Raymond Whizzer air separator. 
New Dryers—Kilns—Coolers. 
Used & rebuilt grinding & crushing machinery. 
I—Z1 Raymond Mill, latest type. 

W. P. HEINEKEN, INC. 

50 Broad St., N. Y. 








28 SURPLUS NEW BELT CONVEYORS 
30 INCH 1-136’. 1-270" - 2-350’ - 1-418 
2-500’. 1-1100' & - 2-1500’ 
36 INCH 1-160’. 2-250" - 1-320 
1-590’- 2-1000"  - 41-1600’ 
42 INCH 1-144’. 1-290 + 1-377 
2-700’- 1-800’ + 2-1500' 


DARIEN, 60 E. 42nd S#., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 














@ Inventions for Sale 





MANUFACTURERS—Write for our FREE 
Classification Sheet of Inventions for Sale, 
covering 135 main subjects, and in oy or 
more of which you will doubtless. be in- 
terested. ADAM FISHER Enright, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





@ Patent Attorneys 





EATON & 
PATENT ATTQRNEYS 
904 Johnston Bidg., . N.C 
1149 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
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FOR SALE 


LARGE REFRIGERATION 
EQUIPMENT 


For air-conditioning or 
industrial use 
Used 2 short summers, then cleaned and 


preserved. Available immediately at great 
saving. 


2 UNITS MANUFACTURED BY YORK, 
EACH CONSISTING OF 


| centrifugal compressor, | water cooler, 
| condenser, | synchronous motor 2000 
HP, | speed increaser, control equipment. 


FREELAND PRODUCTS COMPANY 
700 Dryades Street 
New Orleans 12, La. 


WE BUY 
MACHINE TOOLS 
METAL-WORKING 

MACHINERY 

POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 


Good i is ded now for de- 
fense work. os us today your list of 
idle equipment. Highest prices paid. 


Entire plants or shops wanted. 


Contact us whenever you Buy or Sell 
machinery. 


Everything from a Pulley to a Powerhouse 


THE O'BRIEN MACHINERY Co. 


PHIL ADELPMIAS (LARGEST MACHINGRY BEAL ERS ANS GRPORTERS 


1527 N, DELAWARE AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
a Bell Phone: GA 6-1150 i 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 
& GENERATORS 


— New & Rebuil#f — 


A.C. & D.C. — Up to 1000 H.P. 
Large Stock — Full Guarantee 


x IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
Our 46th Year of Service 
Catalog and Stock Lists on Request 


ARTHUR WAGNER CO. 
Randolph & Ogden-Chicago 7, Ill. 
































10’ BETTS 


VERTICAL BORING MILL 
A.C. MOTOR DRIVE 
2 HEADS 


CLARENCE J. O'BRIEN 
1032 COMMERCIAL TRUST BLOG. 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 

















fel Ford, Bacon & Davis 
Engineers 


CONSTRUCTION 
MANAGEMENT 


CHICAGO 


APPRAISALS 
REPORTS 


NEW YORK 


LOS ANGELES 


ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 


OUrchrtiects and Gngin cors 


ATLANTA 


DESIGN @ MODERNIZATION STUDIES @ APPRAISALS 
MACHINERY LAYOUTS @ AIR CONDITIONING 
POWER PLANTS 














Investigations 
and 
Reports 


DESIGN e@ ENGINEERS ® CONSTRUCTION 
Industrials, Public Utilities, Process Plants 
ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS 


DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 


PALMER AND BAKER, INC. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS — MARINE ENGINEERS 


Surveys——Reports—Design—Supervision—Consultation 
Transportation and Traffic Problems 
Tunnels—Bridges—Highways—-Airports 
Industrial Buildings 
Waterfront and Harbor Structures 
Graving and Floating Dry Docks 
Vessels, Boats and Floating Equipment 
Complete Soils, Materials and Chemical Laboratories 


MOBILE, ALA NEW ORLEANS, LA HOUSTON, TEXAS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Appraisals 


Management 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





FREDERICK SNARE CORPORATION 
Engineers—Contractors 


HARBOR WORKS ¢ BRIDGES © POWER PLANTS ¢ 
DAMS ¢ DOCKS AND TERMINALS. 


DIFFICULT AND UNUSUAL FOUNDATIONS A SPECIALTY. 
233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 7 


HAVANA, CUBA; LIMA, PERU; BOGOTA, COLOMBIA; CARACAS, 
VENEZUELA; SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO; GUAYAQUIL, ECUADOR. 


RUMMEL, KLEPPER & KAHL 
: ENGINEERS 


DESIGN—INVESTIGATIONS—REPORTS 
Industrial Plant Development and Design 
Water Treatment & Sewage Disposal Plants 
Industrial Waste Disposal and Treatment Plants 
Bulk bag: ey Plants & Machinery Layout 
Roa Bridges, and Railroad Facilities 
1021 NORTH CALVERT STREET BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Ben W. Hopkins CONSULTANTS W. Terry Feild 
INVESTIGATIONS GN REPORTS APPRAISALS 
CONSTRUCTION & PRODUCTION CONTROL 
COMMERCIAL — INDUSTRIAL — MUNICIPAL 


SALINGER BLDG., SUIT 314 
NORTH LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 











WILEY & WILSON 
CONSULTING BNGINEERS 


Steam and Electric Distribution, Power Plants, Municipal Planning, Water Supply, 
Sewerage, Sewage and Water Treatment, Inoinerators, Streets and Pavements, and 
Airports, Industrial Plants. 
Main Office 
905 Peoples Bank Bldg. 
Lynekburg, Virginia 


Reports —- Plans —- Supervision 
Branch Office 
711 West Main St. 
Richmond 20, Virginia 
WOOTEN & WOOTEN 
ENGINEERS & ARCHITECTS 
INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS — WAREHOUSES — STEAM PLANTS 
AIRFIELDS — WATER & SEWAGE WORKS 


sae =} LATTA aecape 
ARLOTTE, N. C. 











Frederic R. Harris, Inc. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
F. H. Dechant, E. J. Quirin, 
E. H. Harlow 
Piers and Bulkheads 
Foundations, Soil Mechanics 
Sanitary and Industrial Waste Disposal s 
Water Supply, Flood Control Tests 
Power, Industrial Plants, Buildings 
27 Willlam PR wey New York 


3 William Stree Newark 
Fidelity Phila. Trust Bidg. 
Philadelphia 


Ferry Bidg. San Francisco 


Toledo Testing 
Laboratory 
ENGINEERS—CHEMISTS 
Concrete — Soils — Asphalt 

Inspection Research 
Development 
Foundation Investigation 
Borings —_ Diamond Drilling — 
Load Tests 


Soils Mechanics Laboratory 
1810 North {2th St. Toledo 2, Ohie 








Rader Engineering Co. 


Waier Works, Sewers, Refuse Disposal, 
Perts, Harbors, Flood Control, Bridges, 
Tunnels, Highways, Airports, Traffic, 
Foundations, Buildings, Reports 
Investigations, Consultations. 


1615 duPont Building, Miami, Florida 


Watson and Hart 


Consultants for Civil, Electrical, Mechan- 
ical and Textile Engineering Problems. 


GREENSBORO NORTH CAROLINA 


Duval Engineering & 
Contracting Co. 
General Contractors 
FOUNDATION BORINGS 
For Engineers and Architects 
Jacksonville, Florida 





Harrington & Cortelyou 
Consulting Engineers 
Frank M. Cortelyou 
B. M. Newman F. M. Cortelyou, Jr. 
Movable and Fixed Bridges of All Types, 


Foundations, and Related Structures. 
1004 Baltimore Kansas City 6, Mo. 


FROEHLING & ROBERTSON, 


Inspection Engineers and Chemists 


RICHMOND VIRGINIA 





Wiedeman and Singleton 
Consulting Engineers 


WATER WORKS, SEWERS, SEWAGE 
abe oALPRAISALS, VALUA- 
REPORTS 
1303 Cities % Southern National 
Bank Building 
ATLANTA, GA. 





Gustave M. Goldsmith 
Consulting Engineer 
General Structures 
Plant Layout 
Design —Inmvestigation— Quantity Survey 
1734 Bella Vista 
CINCINNATI 37, OHIO 


LAW-BARROW-AGEE 
LABORATORIES, INC. 
Soils Engineers and Consultants 
Soil Testing—Soil Boring—-Rock Drilling 
Load Testing—Field Control—Engi- 
neering Studies—Chemical Analysis— 
Physical Testing 
Box 1558, Atlanta 1, Ga. 
Serving the entire South 


Harza Engineering Co. 
Consulting Hngineers 
L. F. Harzsa 
E. Montford Fucik Calvin V. Davis 
Hydro-Electric Power Pro: . Trane- 
mission Lines, System nagement, 
Dams, Foundations, Harbor 8 Structures, 


Soil Mechanics 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ml. 








GEMAR ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING 
MATERIALS HANDLING 
ENGINEERS 
Over 20 Years Experience 
Greenwich, Connecticut 








WIGHT And COMPANY 
Airflelds - Pavements - Sewerage 
Surveys - Reports - Municipal 
improvements 
Consulting Engineers 
Downers Grove, III. 








International Engineering 


Company, Inc. 
BNGINBBRS 
Investigations — Reports — Design 
Procurement — Field Engineering 
Domestic and Foreign 
74 New Montgomery St., 

San Francisco 5, California 


Sverdrup & Parcel, Inc. 


Consulting Engineers 
Bridges, Structures and Reports, 
Industrial and Power Plant Engineering. 
Syndicate Trust Bidg., St. Louis |, Me. 
220 Bush St., San Francisco 4, Callf. 





Hunting, Larsen & Dunnells 
Engineers 
Industrial Plants—Warehouses 
Commercial Buildings—Steel and 
Reinforced Concrete—Design and 
Supervision— Reports 
1150 Century Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





WHITMAN, REQUARDT 
AND ASSOCIATES 
ENGINEERS — CONSULTANTS 
Civil — Sanitary — Structural 
Mechanical — Electrical 
Reports, Plans, Supervision, Appraisals 
1304 St. Paul St., Baltimore 2, Md. 








W. W. Slocum & Co. 
ENGINEERS 
Industrial — Design — Management 


National Newark Building 
744 Broad St., Newark 2, N. J. 





SANDERSON & PORTER 
& 


ENGINEERS anp 
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THE BRADY CONVEYORS CORPORATION 


/2 sTtawm Pm eum ATIC 
Casstueyart BAULIC & MECHANICAL 
~ A 


20 West Jectsee Boulevard Chicage 4 | 





VIRGINIA ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 
Government — INDUSTRIAL — Municipal 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 





HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Erectors of Transmission Lines 
1384 HOLLY AVE., COLUMBUS, OHIO 





HARDAWAY CONTRACTING 
COMPANY 


Contractors 


Batson-Cook Company 
Incorporated 
General Contractors 
WEST POINT, GA. 


Engineers 
Water Power Development, Bridges 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 





ARCHITECTS! 
CONTRACTORS—ENGINEERS 


General Contractors This space can be yours for only $3.50 
per month. For further details write: 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD 
Baltimore 3, Md. 


Algernon Blair, Inc. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 














DREDGING 
ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION 
SAND — GRAVEL — STONE 
COMMERCIAL SLAG 


The Arundel Corporation 


Baltimore 2, Maryland 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. Miami 6, Fla. 








NEW SALES PROSPECTS 


Most complete and up-to-date list of over 2,000 
new industrial plants and plant expansions—pro- 
posed and completed—within the 16 Southern and 
Southwestern states during the last 12 months. 
Compiled by states and cities. 


NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS is an excel- 
lent and valuable sales prospect list for any com- 
pany that sells to Southern business. 


$1.00 per copy 


Send check or money order today for your copies 


of the 


1953 Edition of 
NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 
A Business Service Publication of 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


THE BELMONT JRON WORKS 


Engineers-Fabricators-Erectors-Contractors-Experters 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED — ARC WELDED 


SHOPS: PHILADELPHIA — EDDYSTONE — ROYERSFORD 
Cable Address — Beliron 


Main Office—Philadelphia 46, Pa. 
New York Office—44 Whitehall St., N. Y. 4, N. Y. 








Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc. 


DESIGNERS — FABRICATORS — ERECTORS 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 


For Buildings, Bridges and All Industrial Purposes 
BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEBE 


Capacity: 1500 to 2000 tons per month. 

















POWER PLANTS--WATER WORKS 


Contractors 
BURFORD, HALL & SMITH 


140 Edgewood Ave., N. E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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—— INDEX FOR BUYERS == 


Page Numbers Indicate Where Products Can Be Found 








Appraisals . 


Architects 


Bridges 


Buildings (Steel) 


Business Consultants 


Cements (Industrial) 


Cement (Portland White) 


Chemists 


Coal 


Constructors 


Contractors 


Conveyors 


Dredging Contractors 


Engineers 


Envelopes 


26 Flooring (Steel) 
62 Galvanizing 
14, 63 Granite 
56, 59, 65 Grating (Steel) 
62 Lead Installations 
60 Lumber (Creosoted) 


Lumber (Salt Treated) 


Machinery (New and Second- 


Hand) 
Metals (Non-Ferrous) 


Perforated Metals .. 


Phosphates ... 
63 


Piling, Poles, etc. (Creosoted) 


. 62, 63 Pipe (Cast Iron) 


12, 62, 63 Pipe Forms . 


58 Professional Directory 


Railroads 

Sand and Gravel ' 63 
Screens Pate ie 65 
Sheets (Steel, Galvanized) ....32, 64 
Sites (Industrial) 3, 14, 15, 16, 24, 25, 53 
Steel Fabricating 14, 23, 27, 31, 55, 63 
Steel Products ............ 6, 8, 17, 64 
Steel (Stainless) 

Structural Steel ....14, 27, 31, 63, 64 
Tanks and Towers ..........27, 28,65 
Telephone Service 

Treads (Stair) 

Tubing (Steel) 

Walls (Insulated Metal) 


Water Supply . 








STEEL 


NEARBY STOCKS INCLUDE: 


BARS—Carbon & alloy, hot 





rolled & cold fin., reinforcing 


STRUCTURALS—! beams, H 
beoms, channels, angles 


PLATES—Sheored & U. M. 
Inland 4-Way Floor Plate 


SHEETS— Many types 


In Stock—Prompt Delivery 


Some steel products are in short supply but our 
over-all stocks are still large and diversified. 


For a single piece or a carload, call our nearest plant. Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son, Inc. Plants: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 


Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 


TUBING— Seamless & welded Seattle and Spokane. 


mechanical & boiler tubes 


STAINLESS — Allegheny sheets, 
plates, bars, tubes, etc. 
BABBITT—bearing metol 
MACHINERY & TOOLS—for 
metal fabrication 
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@ All-Purpose Buildings 

@ Movable Without Waste 
*@ Quickly Erected 

@ Lowest Maintenance 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOG 


Experience and.sound 
engineering are the 
best foundation for 
steel buildings. Con- 
sule ALLIED before 
you buy. 





> STEEL 
BUILDINGS 


To Make Your Expansion Program 
Rapid But More Economical 


For a rapid expansion program, ALLIED STEEL 
buildings are your best bet. They are constructed 
from low cost standard sections, giving you a build- 
ing that can be lengthened, shortened—or moved— 
with almost 100% salvage. ALLIED STEEL build- 
ings can be erected anywhere with your own crew 
—ALLIED crews available at purchaser’s option. 
Bought at low cost and maintained at practically 
no cost, ALLIED STEEL buildings are the answer 
for your building expansion program. 


ALLIED STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. 


2100 N. LEWIS 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 








me Quinn § tandara’® 


FOR CONCRETE PIPE 


The Quinn Standard is known as the best 
the world over, wherever concrete pipe is 
produced and used. Backed by over 35 
years’ service in the hands of hundreds of 
Quinn-educated contractors, municipal de 
partments and pipe manufacturers who 
know from experience that Quinn pipe forms 
and Quinn mixing formulas combine to pro- 
duce the finest concrete pipe at lowest cost. 


QUINN HEAVY DUTY PIPE FORMS 


For making pipe by hand methods by either 
the wet or semi-dry processes. Built to give 
more years of service—sizes for pipe from 
10” up to 120” and larger—tongue and 
groove or bell end pipe at lowest cost. 
WRITE TODAY. Complete information, 
prices, and estimates sent on request. 

Also Peepcoraens QUINN CONCRETE PIPE 
MACHINES 





QUINN WIRE & IRON WORKS 1605 12ST. BOONE, IOWA 





EPPINGER & RUSSELL CO. 


WOOD PRESERVERS SINCE 1878 


80 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


Clean Pressure Treated 
TIES — POLES — PILING — LUMBER 


75 Years’ Experience in the Preservation of 
Forest Products 


TREATING PLANTS 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. © EDDINGTON, PA. © NORFOLK, VA. 











""SERVING THE SOUTH" 


Storage tanks — Pressure vessels 
Welded steel plate construction 


BUFFALO TANK CORPORATION 


Fairfield Plant — P. O. Box 475 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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PERFORATED 
METALS 
For every purpose, Industrial and Ornamental 


Steel, Stainless Steel, Monel Metal, Brass, 


perforated as required, and for all kinds 
of screens. Send for new Catalog. 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


400 iohasten Ave., JERSEY CITY. &. 4. 








INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
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AFFILIATED NATIONAL HOTELS 
Agency—Alert Advertising Agency 
ALABAMA POWER CO. 
Agency—Sparrow Advertising Agency 
ALLIED STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION .. 65 
Agency—Advertising Engineers 
AMERICAN APPRAISAL CORPORATION ... 26 
Agency-—Kliau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap 
Associates 


AMERICAN BRIDGE DIV., U. S. STEEL 
CORP. 


Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
AMERICAN CREOSOTE WORKS 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 51 
Agency-——-N. W. Ayer & Sons, Inc. 
ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS .. 
Agency W. Ayer & Sons, Inc. 
ARUNDEL CORP. 
ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS .... 


ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY 
Agency—-Lowe & Stevens, Inc. 


a 


BATSON-COOK COMPANY 
BELMONT IRON WORKS 
BETHLEHEM STEEL CO. 
Agency—Jones & Brakely, Inc. 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Agency—Benton & Bowles, Inc. 


BLAIR, INC., ALGERNON 
BRADY CONVEYORS CORP. 
BRISTOL STEEL & IRON WORKS, IN 
BUFFALO TANK CORPORATION 
BURFORD, HALL & SMITH 
BUTLER MFG. CO. 

Agency-—-Carter Advertising Agency 


jitien 


CATTIE & BROTHERS, JOSEPH P. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY .... 
Agency—Russell T. Gray, Inc. 
CITIES SERVICE CO. 
Agency—-Albert Frank-Guenther Law 
COMMERCIAL ENVELOPE CO. 
CONNORS STEEL CO. 
Agency—-Parker, Luckie & Associates 


DARIEN 
DAVIDSON PIPE CO., INC. 
DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC. 
DEATHERAGE & SON, GEORGE E. 
DRAVO CORP. 

Agency—Ketchum, McLeod & Grove 
DUVAL ENGINEERING CO. 


EATON & BELL 
ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
Agency harles R. Rumrill Co, 


ELECTRIC SERVICE COMPANY 
Agency—S. C. Baer Co. 


EPPINGER AND RUSSELL COMPANY 


—F— 


FISHER COMPANY, ADAM 61 
Agency—Shaffer-Brennan-Margulis Advg. 

FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 
Agency—Kreicker and Meloan, Inc 

FORD, BACON & DAVIS, INC. 
Agency—-Victor A. Smith 

FREELAND PRODUCTS CO. 

FROEHLING & ROBERTSON 


pe ee 
GEMAR ASSOCIATES 


GENERAL COAL CO. 
Agency—Aitkin-Kynett Co. 


66 


GENERAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 

Agency—Harris & Bond, Inc. 
GLAMORGAN PIPE FOUNDRY COMPANY . 
GOLDSMITH, GUSTAVE M. 


aibliee 


H & P MACHINERY COMPANY 
HARDAWAY CONTRACTING COMPANY ... 
HARRINGTON & CORTELYOU 
HARRIS, INC., se R. 
HARTE CO., JOHN 
Agency—Mozley, Wutiss & Woollen 
HARZA ENGINEERING CO. 
HEINEKEN, W. P. 
HOLSTON STEEL STRUCTURES 
Agency—L. F. McCarthy & Co. 
HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 
HUNTING, LARSEN & DUNNELLS 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES CORP. 
Agency—J. P. Dewey 
INGALLS IRON WORKS C 
Agency—Parker, peg & Associates 
INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING CO. 
INTERNATIONAL MIN. & CHEM. CORP. ... 
Agency—C,. Franklin Brown, Inc. 


JEFFREY MFG. CO. 
Agency—Byer & Bowman 


KERRIGAN Ren WORKS, 
Agency—C., 

KINNEAR MFG. oh 
Agency—Wheeler, Kight & Gainey 


INC. 
. Clark, Inc. 


ra ee 
—_, BARROW & AGEE LABORATORIES, 


MAHON COMPANY, R. C. 
Agency—Anderson, Inc. 

MANHATTAN PERFORATED METAL CO. . 

MERCOID CORPORATION 


MOORE & ASSOCIATES, JOE L. 
Agency 


MUNDT & SONS, CHARLES 


ae 


NASHVILLE BRIDGE CO. 

NORFOLK & WESTERN RAILWAY CO. 
Agency—Houck & Co. 

NORTH CAROLINA DEPT. OF 
CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT ... 
Agency—Bennett Advertising, Inc. 

NORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORP. 
Agency—Houck & Company 


a 


O'BRIEN, CLARENCE J. 

O'BRIEN MACHINERY CO. 

OLES ENVELOPE CO. 

O'NEAL STEEL WORKS 
Agency—Barnett & Barnett 


a 


PALMER & BAKER, INC. 
P. O. 

Agency—Diener & Dorskind, Inc. 
PURE OIL CO. 

Agency—Leo Burnett Co. 


24 
General Advertising Service, Inc. 


Fe. ae 


QUINN WIRE & IRON WORKS 
Agency—Lessing Advertising Co. 


RADER ENGINEERING CO. 

REPUBLIC STEEL CORP. 
Agency—Meldrum and Fewsmith, Inc. 

RESALE DEPARTMENT 

ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES .... 
Agency—Liller, Neal & Battle 

RUBEROID COMPANY 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross 

RUMMEL, KLEPPER & ee 

RYERSON & SON, INC., J. 
Agency—Aubrey, Filiey, Mariey & 

Hodgson 


—S— 
SANDERSON & PORTER 
Agency—Calkins & Holden 
SAUEREISEN Semi co. 
Agency—William Cohen Advertising 
Agency 
SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILROAD COMPANY 15 
Agency—The Caples Co. 
SLOCUM & CO., W. W. 
SNARE CORPORATION, FREDERICK 
SOUTHERN LEAD BURNING CO. 
SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY .... 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
Agency—Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 
STANDARD STEEL SPRING COMPANY .... 
STANHOPE, INC., R. C. 
STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORP. .. 
Agency—Harold Cabot & Co. 
SVERDRUP & PARCEL, INC. 


atl eas 

TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIV. 17 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 

TOLEDO TESTING LABORATORY 


TRINITY PORTLAND CEMENT DIVISION .... 
Agency—Harris & Bond, Inc. 


ee a 


UNION TRUST COMPANY OF MARYLAND .. 
U. S. PIPE ‘. re, COMPANY 
Agency—H. B, Humphrey, Alley & 
Richards, Inc. 


U. S. STEEL CORP. +2 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & én 


—_-V— 


VIENER & SONS, HYMAN 

VIRGINIA ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 

VULCAN STEEL CONTAINER CO. 
Agency—Marsteller, Gebhardt & Reed, Inc. 


Nine 


WAGNER COMPANY, ARTHUR 

WATSON & HART 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 
Agency—Max Coan News Service 

WHITMAN, REQUARDT & ASSOCIATES .. 

WIEDEMAN & SINGLETON, INC. 

WIGHT & CO. 

WILEY & WILSON 

WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 
Agency—Paulson-Gerlach & Associates 

WOOTEN & WOOTEN 


einai 


YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & TUBE COMPANY 32 
Agency—Griswold-Eshleman Co. 
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Lithographed on stone for U.S. Pipe and Foundry Co. 


LARGE DIAMETER cast iron pipe, as 

illustrated, are efficiently serving as water, gas 

or sewer mains in large cities throughout the country. 
If this were a water supply line or an intercepting 
sewer, either bell-and-spigot or mechanical joint pipe 
might be used; however, for a gas feeder main these 
days it would most likely be mechanical joint. 


Our pipe 30-inch and over, flexible joint and integral 
flange pipe are all made by the pit cast process. Pipe in 
sizes 2-inch through 24-inch are cast centrifugally in 
metal molds with bell-and-spigot, mechanical 

joint or plain ends. No matter whether pit cast or 
centrifugally cast, the quality of our pipe is 
scientifically controlled throughout its manufacture. 


United States Pipe and Foundry Co., 
General Offices, Burlington, N. J. 
Plants and Sales Offices Throughout the U.S.A. 


by John A. Noble, A.N.A. 
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iL Fi LD that Never fails / 


pit 


Kerrigan grating is a 
one-piece INSEPARABLE unit. 
Bearing bars and crossbars are 
WELDFORGED by Kerrigan's 
exclusive process into ONE 
PIECE. Resulting grating is a 
strong, anti-slip, easy-to-clean 
grating that affords maximum 
light and ventilation, a minimum 
of installation and maintenance 
expense, and long years of 
trouble-free use. 


White for CATALOG AND 


SPECIFICATION SHEETS 


and for a copy of "A PIC- engineered . . . and how Kerrigan's 

TURE STORY OF KERRIGAN"  Never-Fail Weld stands up under the 

which shows how KERRIGAN _ severest kind of punishment. Just write 
Weldforged steel grating is custom on your letterhead for free copy. 


“i KERRIGAN IRON WORKS. INC. 


line PURGES 
ome. MERI 
KERRIGAN | 


General Sales Office - 274 Madison Ave., New York City 





